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LOST SORROWS 


By THE Rev. GEORGE JACKSON, B.A. 


S there not something infinitely pathetic 
in the continual going back of one 
generation after another to the old, sad 
mystery of pain? ‘There is, I suppose, 

nothing new to be said about it, there is no 
fresh light to be cast upon it; yet still men 
wait and watch and hope, still the poor brain 
busies itself, and the torn heart cries aloud, 
“ My God, my God, why—?” Other ques- 
tions we answer, or they answer themselves, 
or we arecontent that they should remain un- 
answered ; but this question is always with us. 
And, indeed, how should it be otherwise, 
since on every man, soon or late, the dark 
mystery thrusts itself? “Man that is born 
of a woman is of few days and full of 
trouble ” : the words are very old, they are 
never obsolete. The generations come and 
go, but sorrow and pain and death abide. 
In the cathedral at Carlisle there is a 
memorial to five little children of the late 
Archbishop Tait. In one terrible month, 
March 1o to April ro, all five were carried off 
by death and laid in a single grave. “I 
have not had the heart,” wrote their stricken 
father, “‘ to make any entry in my journal for 
above nine weeks. When last I wrote I 
had six*daughters on earth; now I have 
one.” Not often, indeed, do the blows fall 
in such swift and awful succession ; some- 
times it may seem as if we were to escape 
altogether ; then comes the inevitable hour, 
and we are mourners with the rest. 

How powerless are the strongest when 
the day of trouble dawns! Wealth can do 
many things ; but when Death notches his 


arrow on the string, wealth is only a paste- 
board helmet. 


The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things : 
+ * * * + 
Death lays his icy hand on kings; 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Nor can the highest medical skill avail to 
shut the door against suffering. There is 


surely no more touching chapter in recent 
XXIX—ar 
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biography than that which tells how Sir 
James Young Simpson, the great Edinburgh 
physician, who healed so many, was yet 
powerless to keep pain and death from his 
own home. His first-born, so we read, his 
sweet-souled little Maggie, at four years died 
in agony, begging for water which her closed 
throat would not let her swallow; another 
daughter had but a year’s lease of life. One 
son was a sufferer from infancy, and the 
darkness of blindness was closing in on him 
when death lulled him to rest ; another was 
snatched away just when, after years of study, 
he was ready to give to his overburdened 
father the relief he so sorely needed. 

And, what sometimes seems hardest of 
all, even goodness cannot save us. When 
the fiery trial cometh upon us to prove us, 
we are not to think it strange, as though 
some strange thing had happened unto us. 
“ Yourselves know,” wrote the apostle, 
“that hereunto we are appointed.” It is 
through “ much tribulation” that we are to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. They 
whom John saw before the throne were they 
‘which come out of the great tribulation.” 
God scourgeth every son whom He receiveth. 
So that, whatever gulfs divide us, we are 
one in suffering; sorrow makes the whole 
world kin, it knits mankind into one great 
brotherhood. 

So far, then, there is a certain rough 
equality amongst us; suffering is the common 
lot. And if, in this matter, one differs from 
another, it is not so much that one suffers 
more and another less—though this, of 
course, is true—but that to one his suffer- 
ing is only suffering, and to another it is chas- 
tening, discipline. Not in the degree of 
our suffering, but in what we make of it, in 
what it makes of us, lies the real difference. 
* Sweet are the uses of adversity” ; the lives 
of some seem like one long commentary 
on the saying; but others never learn the 
hard lesson ; their sorrows (to use Thomas 
Erskine’s striking phrase) are all “lost 
sorrows,” they yield no peaceable fruit of 
righteousness. For, let us remember, there is 
nothing necessary, nothing mechanical, in the 
action of suffering; pain does not always dis- 
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cipline, chastisements do not always chasten. 
What suffering makes of us depends upon 
how we think of it, in what spirit we meet it, 
how we bear up under it. When disasters fall 
thick and fast upon us, there are, as one has 
said, three alternatives: there is suicide, 
there is stoicism, and there is faith. 

(1) Concerning the first alternative no- 
thing need now be said, except that in speak- 
ing of “ suicide” I mean (as does the writer 
whose words I have adopted) not only the 
determined taking away of life, but the use 
of everything that unlawfully deadens the 
sensibilities. This is no matter, verily, for 
harsh and pitiless judgment, but for a man 
to seek to drown his grief in drink, with 
“dull narcotics numbing pain,” is to be 
guilty of self-murder, it is to play the part of 
a coward, it is to abdicate the throne of 
manhood, it is to deny God. 

(2) The second alternative is stoicism. 
It was in that spirit that Emily Bronté, with 
whitening face and set mouth, met the woes 
of her hard brief life in the parsonage at 
Haworth. 


Yes, as my swift days near their goal, 
—it was her own prayer— 


’Tis all that I implore ; 
In life and death a chainless soul 
With courage to endure. 


“Full of ruth for others,” writes her sister 
Charlotte, “‘on herself she had no pity; the 
spirit was inexorable to the flesh; from the 
trembling hands, the unnerved limbs, the 
fading eyes, the same service was exacted as 
they had rendered in health.” And, un- 
yielding to the last, she died, literally on her 
feet. 

Mr. W. E. Henley strikes the same iron 
chord in his wonderful little poem— 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud, 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find me, unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate, 

I am the captain of my soul. 


That there are elements of grandeur in a 
creed like this no one will deny. To us, 
born in these hardy, northern climes, love 
of whatsoever things are brave and firm and 
true is strong as an instinct, and the stoic 
never appeals to us wholly in vain. And 
yet, do I need to say this is a creed infinitely 
below the Christian faith? At the best it 
can never be more than the refuge of the 
few. Here and there you may find a man 
of iron nerve and resolute will who will 
brave the storm and bid the tempest do its 
worst, and steer right onward through the 
night, nor bate a jot of heart or hope till the 
day breaks again sweet and clear. But most 
of us, if we are shut up to our own resources, 
if help do not come to us from without, 
must lie down and die, or seek alleviations 
which are worse than death. No, there is 
no help for us in stoicism. 

(3) The only other alternative is faith. 
What, in a word, is the Christian faith con- 
cerning suffering? I do not know how 
I can put it better than in Silas Marner’s 
simple words: “ There’s dealings with us— 
there’s dealings.”. We are not 


Poor windle straws 
On the great, sullen, roaring pool of Time 
And Chance and Change. 


Through all our life a purpose runs; even 
sorrow and pain and death have their place 
in the great divine scheme of things. As it 
behoved Christ to suffer and to enter into 
His glory, so also hereunto are we appointed ; 
and though no chastening for the present 
seemeth to be joyous, yet afterward, unto 
them that have been exercised thereby, it 
yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteous- 
ness. 

“ Afterward ”; let us not shrink from the 
word, it touches not only time but eternity, 
let us give it its full meaning, let us follow 
it out into the eternity whither it points. 
Much of what the Bible has to say con- 
cerning future blessedness, that we through 
patience and through comfort of the scrip- 
tures might have hope, might never have 
been written, so little do even Christian men 
and women give heed to it to-day. But 
in the New Testament the thought of the 
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LOST SORROWS 


future is everywhere present, everywhere cal- 
culated on. The Christian life, the purposes 
of God, all are planned, so to speak, not on 
the time scale but on the eternal scale. No 
chastening for the present “ seemeth to be 
joyous”; nevertheless, to men that are 
exercised thereby the harvest is sure: after- 
ward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of right- 
eousness ” (Heb. xii. 11). Something, much, 
may be gathered here, and now; but, some- 
times, God’s harvests ripen slowly, and it 
may be only in His eternity that we shall 
come again with rejoicing, our arms full of 
sheaves. But—this is the divine promise, 
this is the Christian faith—* in due season,” 
there if not now, yonder if not here, ‘ we 
shall reap if we faint not.” 

This, then, is the Christian faith, and 
though for its full verification we must wait, 
in part at least, it may be verified now. 
Turn to the lives of the saints—it hardly 
matters which volume you take down from 
the long row—they will all teach us how to 
sanctify our sorrows. “I never knew,” 
said Samuel Rutherford, “by my nine 
years’ preaching, so much of Christ’s 
love as He hath taught me in Aberdeen, 
by six months’ imprisonment.” “TI have 
known more of God,” said Ralph Erskine, 
as he lay waiting for death, “ since I came 
to this bed than through all my life.” “O 
God,” wrote Archbishop Tait in the day 
of his utter desolation, when the garden 
of his life had been turned into a desert, 
“Thou hast dealt very mysteriously with 
us. We have been passing through deep 
waters: our feet were well-nigh gone. But 
though Thou slay us, yet will we trust in 
Thee.” Writing from his father’s death-bed 
to a friend, Henry Drummond - said, 
‘Trouble is not such a new thing to you, 
but it is to me, and I hear it saying many 
things. Some I never knew before ; others 
one has heard but never believed ; others one 
has heard often and as often forgotten.” 
Was not Bunyan right? “ Though Christian 
had the hard hap to meet in the valley with 
Apollyon, yet I must tell you that in former 
times men have met with angels here: have 
found pearls here, and have in this place 
found the words of life.” “In the year that 
King Uzziah died, I saw the Lord,” and 
many a man can say that he has never been 
so sure of God, as just in the blank hours of 
loss, when his heart was stunned within him 
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and all his life seemed to lie in ruins at his 
feet. 

Nor is this all. Have we not all seen 
those to whom there have come through 
their suffering, not only a clearer vision of 
God, but larger sympathies, nay, indeed, a 
new revelation of life and of duty? What 
power in them that are exercised thereby has 
sorrow to subdue, to soften, to purify, 
purging the soul as by a refiner’s fire of its 
earthliness and dross ! 


Patience and abnegation of self and devotion to 
others, 


This was the lesson a life of trial and sorrow had 
taught her. 


Who has not watched in some sick-room, 
where that hard lesson has been well learned, 
where the daylight seemed to linger longer 
than elsewhere, and the holy calm of the 
patient sufferer fell like a benediction on all 
hearts? “It is good for me that I have 
been afflicted.” We could not say it once, 
perhaps we cannot say it even now, but with 
some of us things are happening every day 
that make the hard saying less hard, and 
long ere Time, the great annotator, has made 
his last entry we shall know that the Psalmist 
was right. 

One of my pleasantest memories of our 
English Lakeland, is of a drive home 
through Grasmere Vale in the dusk of the 
twilight, one summer evening in June, and 
the sight of thousands of the beautiful white 
marguerites gleaming like stars in the dark 
meadows. Years ago (I was told) none of 
these lovely flowers were to be seen in the 
vale ; but the farmers took to using lime for 
the fertilising of the soil; then they sprang 
up in white abundance everywhere. I do 
not know if my information be correct, but 
this I do know, that trouble is sometimes the 
one thing needed to mingle with the soil of 
a man’s life, that it may put forth its perfect 
flower. 

We lay in dust life’s glory dead, 
And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be. 


What are our sorrows doing for us? 
Adversity, as Thackeray has told us, is a 
great schoolmistress, and we have all, some 
time or other, to stand before her awful chair 
and feel our knuckles smarting under her 
blows. But, her lessons, her lessons, are 
we learning them? To some of God’s 
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children it has even seemed as if sufferings 
put upon them new responsibilities, and they 
have prayed that “in that day” they might 
not be laid against them, they have trem- 
bled lest their sorrows should be “lost 
sorrows.” It is a fear, it is a prayer, that 
may well be on all our lips and in all our 
hearts. 

We may not pray to be saved from all 
pain ; for is it not written even of Christ 
that He was made perfect through suffering ; 
and shall not the servant be even as His 
Lord ? But this let us pray, that we may 
not suffer, and yet be the same—careless, 
selfish, impenitent. To be thrust into the 
furnace, heated, perhaps, seven times hotter 
than it is wont to be, and to come out of it 
with all the dross and impurity still clinging 
to us—against that let a man pray with all 
the passion of his being. For, verily, an 
unblest sorrow is the saddest thing in life. 


“ And I also have given you cleanness of teeth in 
all your cities, and want of bread in all your places: 
yet have ye not returned unto me, saith the Lord. And I 
also have withholden the rain from you, when there 
were yet three months to the harvest: and I caused 
it to rain upon one city, and caused it not to rain 
upon another city ... So two or three cities 
wandered unto one city to drink water, and were 
not satisfied : yet have ye not returned unto me, saith 
the Lord. I have smitten you with blasting and 
mildew: the multitude of your gardens and your 


vineyards, and your fig-trees, and your. olive-trees 
hath the palmerworm devoured: yet have ye not 
returned unto me, saith the Lord. I have sent among 
you the pestilence after the manner of Egypt : your 
young men have I slain with the sword, and have 
taken away your horses; and I have made the stink 
of your camps to come up even into your nostrils: 
yet have ye not returned unto me, saith the Lord. I have 
overthrown some among you, as when God over- 
threw Sodom and Gomorrah, and ye were as a 
brand plucked out of the burning: yet have ye not 
returned unto me, saith the Lord.” 


This fourth chapter of Amos is to me one 
of the most terrible in the whole Bible, for it 
is the picture of a nation thrust into the fire 
and laid upon the anvil, 


Heated hot with burning fears 
And dipt in baths of hissing tears, 
And batter’d with the shocks of doom, 


and yet, in the end, the same shapeless, 
intractable mass that ever it was. 

What are our sorrows saying tous? In 
them all God speaks to us; have we heard 
Him? We have had trouble upon trouble, 
wave upon wave, until all His billows have 
gone over us—“ Yet have ye not returned unto 
me, saith the Lord.” Isitso? Then let us 
remember that “ sorrow is God’s last message 
to man; it is God speaking in emphasis.” 
He who can be deaf to that voice can be 
deaf when God speaks loudest. 





REMARKABLE TROPHIES 


OF THE MISSION FIELD 


III—THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


By THE Rev. J. D. MULLINS, M.A., Assist. Epit. Sec. C.M.S. 


S you push open the swing doors of 
the Church Missionary House, you 
catch sight of a figure in a dark 
recess. It is a stone idol, some 

five feet high. Once it possessed a right arm 
and a club, but time, and perhaps the mis- 
directed zeal of passing errand boys, have 
removed that limb and its weapon, besides 
imparting a somewhat battered aspect to 
what remains of the image. 

This stone guardian of the portal has 
some pretensions to antiquity, as missionary 
relics go, for it has been in the possession of 


the Church Missionary Society for close on 
seventy years. In those early days, mis- 
sionary candidates from England were hard 
to find, and Germany often supplied the men 
for whom England provided the money. 
Among the many German missionaries of 
the period was a man, famous in his time, 
named Rhenius, who was sent out to South 
India, to Tinnevelly. A Hindu named Arulla- 
nanden, belonging to the village of Amatta- 
vanakudi in that district, became a Christian, 
and even in process of time a catechist. The 
idol had been inherited from his father, and 
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THE IDOL “KANNAPPEN” 


when Arullananden became a Christian he 
handed it over to Mr. Rhenius. Whether 
the other villagers objected or not there is 
no record. The missionary passed on the 
trophy to the Society, in whose house it has 
remained since 1831. 

The legend attaching to the idol is a 
curious one. Kannappen was a hunter in 
the country north of Madras. In the forest 
where he hunted there was a shrine of the 
god Siva, with its attendant priest. Every 
day Kannappen used to bring to the shrine 
birds he had shot; and though the doors 
were locked when he came, and the priest 
was gone home, yet they flew open at his 
approach. He would lay his birds down, 
and the god selected a portion of one. 
Then Kannappen waited upon the god, 
even putting the food into his mouth. 
He could never do enough to please him- 
self, and would cry, “Oh, the Swami [idol } 
is not yet satisfied.” When he left the 
shrine, the doors closed and locked them- 
selves behind him. At this point the legend 
becomes still more supernatural. One 
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day Kannappen observed water running 
out of one of the Swami’s eyes. Full of 
distress that his god should be suffering thus, 
he plucked out his own eye and put it into 
the Swami’s head. Then he discovered that 
the other eye was blind, and determined to 
give the god the eye which he still possessed. 
Recollecting, however, that he would then 
be blind himself, and would not know how 
to find the place, Kannappen put his toe on 
the god’s blind eye to mark where it was. 
Why his toe, and not his finger, the legend 
does not explain. The devoted man then 
plucked out his remaining eye, and inserted 
it in the eye-socket of the god. Instantly 
the god becamealive. “Is this Kannappen,” 
he cried, “who has given me his eyes?” 
Then he embraced Kannappen, and took 
him to Siva’s heaven. So Kannappen be- 
came a god himself. 

So farthe legend. The sceptical will note 
that Kann-appen means “ Eye-father,” and 
will suspect that the story has grown out of 
the etymology ! 

We leave Kannappen in his recess and 
pass on to the right. Down a passage is 
the Loan Department. Do you wish to give 
a lantern lecture on behalf of the Church 
Missionary Society? Here you may obtain 
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KING OCKIYAS IDOLS 


( The foot-rule placed against the centrai figure shows its height) 
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A FAKIR'S CONCH-SHELL 


the loan of slides for the purpose. Do you 
prefer to illustrate your address with a few 
curios or maps or diagrams? This depart- 
ment will endeavour to accommodate you 
with them if you will give sufficient notice. 
If you are more ambitious, and propose to 
organise a missionary exhibition, you must 
give longer notice still. These loans, large 
and small, are going on continually, so that 
the contents of the storeroom never remain 
the same for long together. They do far 
more good by travelling about than by being 
packed out of sight in a dusty museum. It 
is for this reason that the Church Missionary 
House is far from being such a hive of 
curiosities as would naturally be supposed. 
Speaking generally, all articles that are not 
too heavy, too large, or too fragile, are 
travelling about the country, and telling their 
tale to ever-fresh audiences. 


We descend to the dimly-lit storeroom, in 
which lantern-slides, curios, and diagrams lie 
neatly docketed on their shelves. Here is a 
group of idols which are too bulky to go 
away very far or very often. They take us 
to that most pestilential of climates, the 
delta of the Niger, and to the first negro 
bishop of modern days, the beloved Bishop 
Crowther. Thirty-two years ago the Society’s 

















CEYLON DEVIL DANCER’S MASK 


(The projections at the top are three cobras’ heads) 


mission was established on the Brass River, 
one of the outlets of the Niger. It was not 
long before fruit was seen. Within 





seven years, King Ockiya, one of 
the chiefs of the town of Brass, 
renounced his idols and gave them 
to the native missionary. Numbers 
of idols were handed over by the 
converts, and King Ockiya threw all 
his charms into the river. A photo- 
graph was taken at Lagos which 
showed the Bishop and two African 
teachers standing beside the biggest 
idols. Bishop Crowther sent them 
over as a testimony, and as such, 
somewhat dilapidated, they remain 
after twenty-four years of silent 
witness. In our photograph a foot- 
rule placed upright against the pe- 








GILDED BUDDHAS 


destal of the tallest figure shows it 
to be quite life-sized. 
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REMARKABLE TROPHIES OF THE 


As we come up again out of the cellar 
storeroom into the light of day we catch 
sight of a gilded Buddha perched on a book- 
case in the office of the Loan Department. 
He is one of a number of Buddhas who 
placidly look down upon these alien scenes. 
Several of them came from a village in the 
T’ai-chow district of Mid-China, and their 
story is an unusual one. 

About twelve years ago, Chinese Christian 
tradesmen from Ningpo found their way into 
a district called ‘l’ai-chow, and, as they went, 
told the Gospel story to the villagers. First 
in one place, then in another, the light 
spread. Chinese evangelists were asked for, 
and where. possible were sent. It was about 
nine years ago that the Gospel seized hold of 
the hamlet from which these Buddhas came. 
The number of catechumens at this place 
rapidly grewso largethat no private house could 
hold those who came together for Christian 
worship. The majority of the people in the 
hamlet, it seems, had turned towards Christi- 
anity. Where were they to meet? They 
were not long in deciding. There was the 
village temple, supported by the communal 
funds, of which they, as members of the com- 
munity, were part proprietors. They clubbed 
together, bought out the proprietors who were 
still heathen, and made it their own. Bishop 
Moule went tovisit them in the spring of 1893, 
and baptized thirtyconverts. ‘The zeal of these 
converts and of the native evangelists was 
such that only a few months had elapsed 
before the Rev. J. C. Hoare (now Bishop of 
Victoria, Hongkong) had to travel thither 
again, to baptize fifty more converts from the 
hamlet and its neighbourhood. It was a 
striking scene. The 
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WEST AFRICAN FETISH DRUM AND DRUMSTICK 


begun. What the Communion-table ? 
It was the table which Buddha’s 
worshippers used to burn their sticks of 
incense before the images. ‘To those who 
had the eyes to see it was an impressive 
service. In that place, at least, Buddha had 
fallen before Christ ; the “ Light of Asia” 
had paled before the Light of the World. 
The new converts offered Mr. Hoare images 
which they once reverenced, and so it comes 
that they look down in their placid way 
upon the offices at Salisbury Square. 
We pass upstairs. 


was 


on 





Buddhist temple 
had been cleared of 
its idols and all the 
trappings of idol- 
atry. For a font, 
the best bowl that 
the place could pro- 
duce was used. On 
one side stood the 
old idol shrine, 
with its idols gone. 
Presently the bap- 
tisms were over, 
and the administra- 
tion of the Holy 
Communion had 








THE ECLECTIC SOCIETY'S TEAPOT 


On the first floor 
is a long room in 


which the Com- 
mittee used to 
meet. Here there 


are a few cases of 
curios, most of 
which are like 
Canning’s knife 
grinder: “Story 
they have none to 
tell.” That white 
conch-shell, for in- 
In India 
it would be a fami- 
liar object. Its 


Stance. 
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THE BIBLE WHICH HENRY MARTYN GAVE TO CHARLES SIMEON 


weird, moaning sound when blown is a signal 
that temple services have begun, or that some 
fakir is about to commence his devotions. 
I do not know that any Hindu temple has 
been despoiled in the same way as the T’ai- 
chow Buddhist temple. No, this must be 
a fakir’s conch. Did he become a Christian 
and give up this relic to the missionary who 
baptized him? We cannot tell. 

That forbidding devil-dancer’s mask from 
Ceylon, hideous still though part of it has 
disappeared—had it a story once? Perhaps it 
had, but it has none now. Hard by stands 
a fetish drum, with its curious drumstick 
lying upon the top. The dark stain upon 
the top is known to be the stain of sacrificial 
blood, but whether of some slaughtered 
man or animal is not known. All we know 
now is that it came from West Africa, but we 
imagine that if it could speak it would have 
a fearful tale to tell. 

But this commonplace silver teapot has a 
history. In the latter part of the last century 
the evangelical clergy and laity were few and 
despised, and the contempt of others drove 
them into closer intimacy among themselves. 
The leading members of the school used to 
meet in a society called the Eclectic Society, 
where they discussed doctrinal and other 
questions. After the meetings they drank 
tea together, and this was the teapot they 
used, at least in their later gatherings. Space 
would fail me to tell how, time after time, the 
subject of missions was brought up until, in a 
rapid succession of debates in 1799, the 


formation of a Missionary Society 
was resolved upon and its prin- 
ciples laid down. Other influences 
contributed to the same end, but 
the Eclectic Society was the most 
direct agency which brought it 
about. When we picture Charles 
Simeon or John Venn or William 
Wilberforce, teacup in hand, still 
discussing whether as Churchmen 
they could enter upon missions to 
the heathen, may we not say with 
a certain truth that in this old 
teapot (or at least in some other 
such) the Church Missionary 
Society was brewed ? John Bacon, 
the-sculptor and Academician, one 
of the faithful few, bequeathed it 
to his brother Eclectics, from 
whom it descended to the Society 
they had helped to found. The sugar-tongs 
and spoons which lie beside the teapot were 
presented by Simeon himself. 

By their side lies another relic. It is a 
Bible, given by Henry Martyn as a parting 
present, on his departure for India, to his 
old friend and Vicar, Charles Simeon. 
Simeon, in later years, gave it to a lady of 
the Venn family, and she bequeathed it 
to the Society. It is right that the Society 
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REV. ABDUL MASIH 


should possess something to remind it of 
Henry Martyn, for that brilliant young Senior 
Wrangler of 1801 was the first man to offer 
himself to the new Society as a missionary, 
and many years passed by before another 
University graduate was found willing to 
follow in his steps. It is true that Martyn 
was after all unable to go out asa missionary, 
and became a chaplain instead ; but in actual 
work he was a missionary, though he did not 
bear the name, and the Society has always 
cherished the memory of its first candidate 
for missionary service. 

In the large committee-room hangs his 
portrait ; and on the same wall is another 
portrait which links Henry Martyn still 
further to the Society. It is that of an 
Indian gentleman of venerable aspect, dressed 
in a turban and a yellow robe, and the name 
inscribed underneath, in the spelling of 
seventy years ago, is that of “ Abdool 
Messeeh.” It is the likeness of Martyn’s 
great, if not his only, convert; and both 
it and its original have interesting stories. 

Sheikh Saleh was master of the jewels in 
the Court of Oudh, and therefore a man 
of rank and position. He was a zealous 
Moslem. But one day as he happened to 
be in Cawnpore he lingered on the outskirts 
of a crowd in the bazaar, where a young 
Englishman was explaining the Ten Com- 
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mandments to the people. An unattractive 
subject, one would have thought, but it 
riveted the attention of the Sheikh. It was 
Henry Martyn who preached; and the 
Sheikh longed to learn more from him. He 
engaged himself as copyist to Sabat, a native 
who was assisting Martyn in translating the 
New Testament into Hindustani. This con- 
tact with the devoted chaplain, and this 
copying of the Word of God, brought Sheikh 
Saleh to the feet of Jesus. Martyn left 
India, to die a lonely death at Tokat in 
Armenia in 1812. All unknown to the man 
who had led him to Christ, Sheikh Saleh 
was baptized by one of Henry Martyn’s 
fellow-chaplains, the Rev. David Brown, 
on Whit Sunday, 1811, and took the name 
of Abdul Masih, “the servant of Christ.” 
Another chaplain, the saintly Corrie, took 
Abdul Masih with him to Agra in 1813. 
There the ex-Mohammedan became the first 
Indian evangelist, preaching and teaching 
with such power that many were converted 
to the faith, He acquired some medical 
skill, and became in a humble way the first 
C.M.S. medical missionary. His journals, 
with their encouraging reports of faithful 
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and successful work, cheered the Committee 
in a period of fruitlessness elsewhere. Years 
passed by, and a Bishop of Calcutta, none 
other than Bishop Heber, visited Agra in 
1825. While there he ordained Abdul 
Masih, who thus had the further distinction 
of being the first native of India to become 
a clergyman of the Church of England. 

It was in 1814 that Thomas Thomason, 
another of the little band of earnest-minded 
chaplains, had Abdul Masih’s portrait 
painted, and sent it to Simeon. The vessel 
was wrecked on the way, but somehow the 
picture was recovered. Simeon, with a right 
sense of its proper place, sent it to the 
Society, in whose offices, though not always 
in the same room, it has hung for eighty-five 
years. 

It is curious that the two classes thought to 
be most impenetrable by the Gospel are the 
Mohammedans and the Brahmans; yet the 
first Indian clergyman on the C.M.LS. roll 
was a Mohammedan, while the second, 
Anund Masih, was a Brahman, and both 
have had many successors. 

In a vestibule on the same floor is a bust, 
the memorial of a brave man who is now all 
but forgotten. Lieutenant Shergold Smith 
was in the Navy, and served in the first 
Ashanti campaign, but African fever affected 
his eyesight and caused him to retire from 
the service. He was preparing for Holy 
Orders, when a letter of Mr. H. M. Stanley’s, 
printed in the Daily 


tween the missionaries and the south end 
of the great inland sea now called Victoria 
Nyanza. One after another was struck 
down with fever, and some died. After 
many months, Shergold Smith and a col- 
league named O'Neill, separated from the 
remaining members of the band, were en- 
camped on the southern shore of the lake. 
An Arab who had quarrelled with Lukongeh, 
the local chief, fled for his life to the 
missionaries’ camp. ‘Thereupon Lukongeh 
attacked them, murdered Smith and O’Neill, 
and left very few of their men alive to tell 
the tale. It was one of the crushing blows 
which, time after time, have seemed to over- 
whelm the Uganda Mission. No mission 
story has a longer roll of missionary heroes, 
and in none has the saying of Tertullian 
been more amply fulfilled, that “the blood 
of the martyrs is the seed of the church.” 
One other relic, and I have done. When 
it is at home from an exhibition, you may see 
standing ina cornerof the old committee-room 
a thin bamboo rod, with the end rolled up in 
brown paper. Unfasten it, and you find it 
is a flag of dark blue cotton, with the word 
“Ichabod” in letters of dingy white calico 
sewn upon it. Its story is a sad one. In 
1884, the newly consecrated Bishop Han- 
nington determined to reach that part of his 
diocese which contained Uganda by a fresh 
and untried route, to the north of that which 
had always been adopted. There was reason 
in the proposal, for if 





Telegraph for Novem- 
ber 15, 1875, chal- 
lenged Christian Eng- 
land to send out 
missionaries to the 
almost unknown king- 
dom of Uganda. The 
C.M.S. took up the 
challenge, and Sher- 
gold Smith was one 
of the little band of 
volunteers who came 
forward. He was 
eventually appointed 
its leader. Early in 
1876 a start was 
made. When Zanzibar 
was reached, a long 
and wearisome march 
of some seven hun. 
dred miles lay be 








THE “ICHABOD” FLAG 


it succeeded it would 
avoid many disadvan- 
tages. The brave 
Bishop was warned 
of the dangers from 
Masai raiders, but he 
paid no heed. The 
caravan passed through 
the Masai country un- 
harmed. But when 
all the dangers which 
had been foreseen were 
passed, when Hanning- 
ton had reached the 
borders of Uganda it- 
self, a terrible fate was 
in store for him. The 
weak and treacherous 
King Mwanga sent 
orders that he should 
be seized. Hanning- 
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A MISERABLE COWARD 


ton had pushed on ahead of the greater 
part of the caravan, so his capture was all 
the easier. Henceforth no Christian eye 
saw him alive, but we can trace out his 
sufferings day by day, for his diary has been 
recovered and printed. How he was pros- 
trated with fever in his reed prison ; how 
the chiefs’ wives would come out to look at 
him as a wild beast ; how his gaolers seemed 
to be suggesting his escape ; how he strength- 
ened himself byGod’s Word—all this is known 
tousnow. At lengtha fresh messenger came 
from Mwanga, and the fever-stricken captive 
was led forth to be speared to death. 
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The news reached his frightened followers, 
who had waited as near as they dared, to get 
news of their leader. An African clergyman 
who was with them took the lead. He con- 
structed this mournful flag and had it carried 
at the head of the caravan. As on the long 
tramp into the interior, so on the way back 
again, the caravan went on its way without 
harm, and the flag bore the news to the 
coast. “Ichabod?” So those Africans 
thought, in their terror and sorrow. But 
who shall now say that “the glory had 
departed” ? Nay rather, the martyr’s crown 
had been won. 


A MISERABLE COWARD 


By DOROTHY ELLIS 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. D. M‘CORMICK 


was standing on the pit bank, trembling 
and very much frightened. 

Only a short time before, as she had 
been ironing, she had heard the dreadful cry, 
‘“‘ The pit’s a-fire,” and she, with the rest of 
the village, had rushed up at once to the pit 
bank. 

Of the agony of those who had men below 
none can tell. But of them all Nelly was 
“taking on” the most, although no one 
belonging to her was below. But then she 
was a coward—she said so herself, and every 
one else agreed with her. It was a great 
trial to her, as no one admired bravery more 
than she did. But it was no good ; she was 
a coward in everything and in every way. 

And there she was, terrified out of her 
wits, while the women whose lads were below 
were far calmer. They knew their only hope 
lay in prayer. 

Nelly Fennemore stood alone. She and 
her tears were not wanted by anybody, and 
no one went to comfort her, for she had no 
need of comfort, so they said. Her father 
had died long ago, and none of her relations 
worked at the pits. Her lad did, but then 
he was just now in the town ; amid her tears 
Nelly thanked God that he was. 

As soon as he had come up that morning 


| was four o’clock, and Nelly Fennemore 
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and had washed and changed he had gone 
to see her, and he had taken a piece 
of string and measured round one of her 
fingers, and then had gone off, whistling, to 
the town. In a week’s time it would be 
3oxing Day, and on that day they were to be 
married. 

It was dark now and a mist was rising, 
and Nelly was still in a kind of dream ; but 
suddenly she awoke, for a well-known voice 
was sounding in her ears, and a well-known 
figure was coming towards her. It was Bill! 

Bill Guttridge was as fine a young man as 
you could wish to see. ‘Taller and broader 
than his mates, he was a leader among them 
in all things. Besides his size, he had good, 
sound common sense, and kept straight him- 
self and helped others to do the same. But 
for all his size and his senses Bill Guttridge 
was at the mercy of little Nelly Fennemore, 
for he was very much in love. Yes, the 
poor little coward could do as she liked 
with the champion of the village ; and those 
of the young men who had not sweethearts were 
disgusted, but those who had understood. 

They were standing together now, and 
Bill was speaking. “I heerd of it in the 
town, Nell, and I just raced all the way ’ere. 
Maybe I can do summut. It’s cru-el bad! 
Most of ’em hev bin brought up, but theer 
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are some still below, and it ’ull go ’ard with 
‘em. And, Nelly, fower are dead, and— 
don’t take on, lassie, but they are bringing 
‘em up now.” 

Nell gave a cry, and clung closer to him. 
There was a great silence as all gave way to 
a little band of women who went nearer and 
nearer to the pit mouth. The cage stopped, 
the stretchers were ready, and four figures 
were gently carried and laid on them. One 
woman broke down utterly, and was led 
away by her friends. - Another dropped in a 
faint, and was taken away by the doctor. 
The third was passionate, and accused those 
around her of having killed her son, till at 
last the violence of her grief wore her out 
and she went away sobbing quietly. The 
fourth never cried, but kept close to the 
dead body of her husband, and when the 
doctor and her friends tried to rouse her 





“All gave way to the little band of women who went nearer 
and nearer the pit mouth” 
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they could not. The doctor was muchtroubled 
over this case ; he knew that she would be 
far worse than the others. 

When all this had happened, Bill left 
Nelly and went up to the inspector and 
others who stood around the pit mouth. 
In a short time the group there broke up. 
Bill came back to Nelly, and, as he led her 
aside, he said : “ Nelly, there are more below, 
and they must be got up. It’s bad work, 
and those down theer are done, and a fresh 
lot is wanted to go down. Unmarried men 
are wanted, fower—they’re in a nasty place, 
and, Nell, I want to go.” 

He stopped and looked at the girl. It 
was no easy thing to go below into the jaws 
of death, never perhaps to come up alive, 
and never to see his sweetheart again. But 
he spoke the truth when he said that he 
wanted to go, for there is a strong bond 
between miners, and will- 
ingly do they give their 
lives for each other. Only 
there was Nelly. -If she 
would not have him go, 
and cried and held him 
back, he knew that his 
love for her was so strong 
that it made him weak in 
other things. 

For a moment she was 
silent. Then she burst 
into loud weeping, and 
clung tightly to him. “ You 
must not go, Bill! Bill, 
stay with me; I’m afraid 
to be alone. Bill, you are 
everything to me. You 
won't go, will you, Bill? 
Say you won’t go, but say 
you'll stay, Bill. Don’t 
go, my lad, don’t go!” 

Bill held her tenderly, 
but his face was very 
sad. “I wasn’t going, 
lass. It is for you to 
settle, Nell. I ought to 
go, and it is wrong to 
stay, but I can’t help my- 
self. It is as you like, 
Nelly.” 

“Don’t be angry, but 
you must not go. I know 
I’m a coward, and it 
makes me want you all 
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the more. My lad, I couldn’t do 
without you.” 

Bill didn’t speak ; he couldn't. 
Right and wrong were put before 
Bill Guttridge, and he would fain 
do the right, but he was very much 
afraid that he would be too weak. 
“Do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you,” kept ringing in 
his ears. 

“Nell, lass, all the men below are 
married, and most hev children.” 

But Nelly was very much excited now, 
and only kept saying: “I don’t care! You 
shall not go! You mus’n’t !” 

Just at that moment the door of some 
engine-house was opened and a bright ray 
of light fell on the people outside ; and at 
that moment, too, the crowd parted, and 
Nelly Fennemore looked up, and saw Nancy 
Randle standing alone at the other end of 
the bank. It gave her a shock and she hid 
her face against Bill, but still she saw that 
figure with the death-like face standing 
alone. 

Then Nelly’s mind went back—she knew 
not how—to an evening in last spring, 
when Nancy had only been married two 
months. 

It was a sacred concert, and Nelly seemed 
to feel herself again in the schoolroom, 
listening to Nancy Randle singing “ There 
is a green hill.” How pretty she looked, 
and how beautifully she sang! It was the 
first time she had sung since her marriage, 


‘I've never been very fond of sewing, Nelly, but 
I've made all these myself’” 


and many people had gone to hear her, for 
she was the best singer in the countryside. 

Nelly seemed to hear her quite plainly 
singing the last verse : 


O dearly, dearly has He loved, 
And we must love Him too, 
And trust in His redeeming blood, 
And trust in His redeeming blood, 
And try His works to do, 
And try His works to do. 


The scene vanished away from before 
Nelly ; she saw no longer Nancy standing 
singing, but only the darkness and the mist 
and the crowds of people moving here and 
there ; but though she heard the noise of 
the engines, the deep voices of the men, 
and the sobs of the women, above all she 
still heard Nancy’s voice, clear and sweet : 

And try His works to do, 
And try His works to do. 


Nelly tried to stop her ears, but still she 
heard the beautiful voice, very soft now and 
pleading. 
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Then Nelly Fennemore found herself 
back in the day before. It was after- 
noon, and as she passed Joe Randle’s 
cottage, she heard Nancy singing, and 
went in. 

The little kitchen was very bright after 
the gloom outside; the fire was burning 
cheerfully, the kettle was singing, and the 
table was laid ready for Joe’s tea when he 
came in. Nancy was sitting by the fire, 
sewing, and singing some glad little song. 
When she saw Nelly she showed her the 
little garment she was making, and showed 
her, too, a basketful of other little clothes, 
and said: “I’ve never bin very fond of 
sewing, Nelly, but I’ve made all these my- 
self, for I couldn’t abear the thought of 
going to a shop and buying ’em, nor of 
making ’em with the machine either, so I 
made ’em all by ’and myself.” She took up 
a little shirt and kissed it tenderly, and there 
were tears in her eyes. 

At that moment Joe Randle came in, and 
Nancy went up to him and he gave her a 
kiss, and then went into the back kitchen to 
wash. 

Nelly laughed, and said: 
your face blacked now, Nancy.” 

She got a laugh back, and the reply: 
“ Never you mind, lass, Joe’ll put that right 
when ’e ’as cleaned ’isself.” 

Nelly could hardly breathe as she remem- 
bered all this. The voice was still singing, 
soft and sweet, and she heard it above 
everything. 


“You've got 


And trust in His redeeming blood, 
And trust in His redeeming blood, 
And try His works to do. 
And try His works to do. 


Nelly clung closer to Bill. A hard, hard 
battle she was fighting now—selfishness or 
Christianity. 

Bill stood silent, but his heart was full of 
sorrow. His first duty was to Nelly, but 
he prayed God that she might let him go. 
If she wouldn’t, he would stay, but well he 
knew that his life would be a sad one: he 
would never cease to hear the cries of the 
women and children, and see the reproach- 
ful looks of his dead mates. Not that it 
was easy to leave Nelly—God only knew 
how hard it was—but his battle was fought, 
he was ready to go; it was for her to 
decide. 
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He bent down and spoke to her again, for 
she had left off crying. ‘Can I go, lass?” 

She turned her face up; and he was 
startled by it; it was so white, so strange- 
looking. 

Nelly Fennemore heeded him not, for 
another scene was before her. She saw a 
hill, and on the hill a Cross, and on the 
Cross the Son of God dying for men ; and 
the voice sang the beautiful song again, and 
a look of peace came on Nelly’s face, for 
strength had been given her to do right. 

She turned quickly to Bill. 

“Go, Bill, and ’elp the men below. Tell 
the boss you’ve no kin and say nought of 
me. Joe Randle is below, save ’im if you 
can. Go quickly, Bill, or I shan’t be able to 
do it. Go! and the Lord ’elp you and me.” 

Bill’s voice was very thick as he answered: 
“¢Amen’ to that. You're a good girl, 
Nell.” 

He took off his coat quickly and gave it 
to Nelly, but before he did so, he put his 
hand in his pocket and took out a wedding 
ring in a little box. Bill could not speak, 
but he lifted Nelly’s left hand and put the 
ring on the third finger, and pressed the 
little hand to his lips. Nelly was crying 
bitterly, and his eyes were full of tears. 
They could not speak. He took her in his 
arms, they kissed, and parted. 

He had gone, and was talking to the 
men at the mouth. All this had taken some 
time to tell, but it took very little time to 
happen. 

Nelly could hear little bits of the con- 
versation between Bill and the under- 
manager, who was getting up this rescue 
party. 

“ Are you married ?” 

“No.” 

“ Parents or any one depending on you?” 

“No.” 

“Come on then; you're the sort of 
chap we want, one who won’t be very much 
missed.” 

What a horrible sound that had for Nelly! 
“One who won’t be very much missed.” 

So Bill Guttridge got into the cage with 
the other men and went down; and the 
last thing he saw was the little slight figure 
of the girl he loved, with the pretty reddish 
hair surrounding the small white face, from 
which the usual delicate pink colour had 
fled, and the large eyes, wet with tears, 
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looking lovingly and sadly after him; and 
in the deep darkness below and great 
dangers this picture was ever before him. 

Nelly stood staring after Bill for a few 
moments, and then, as she saw some women 
coming towards her, she turned and fled till 
she got to the back of an engine-house, for 
she did not want any one to speak to her 
just then. - 

The women, meanwhile, were looking 
about for her. They were very sorry for her 
now, for her lad was below, and they had 
seen the parting. 

“Little Nell’s not the coward we took ’er 
to be. She ’as come out real brave over 
this,” they said ‘to each other. 

So they had set out to give her what 
comfort they could. Her mother was away 
on a visit to some friends, and Nelly had 
no near relations in the village, so all the 
neighbours felt very tenderly towards her. 

But though they hunted for some time, 
they could not find her, and at last they 
gave it up, and went to soothe some of the 
other miserable women. 

“Maybe after all she’s better alone,” they 
said. 

Presently it began to rain, and the women 
took shelter in the different houses and huts 
on the pit bank. 

For some time Nelly Fennemore did not 
know it was raining ; she was crying bitterly 
and felt as if her heart was breaking. 
Suddenly she began to cough, then she 
looked up and found that it was raining. 
She felt her frock, it was wringing wet ; her 
hair, which had come down and was hanging 
on her shoulders, was wet too. Without 
knowing what she did, she squeezed it out 
and tried to do it up, but her arms refused 
to work. Next she began to think that she 
ought to get out of the rain ; she had a cold, 
and had a dim idea she oughtn’t to get wet. 

So Nelly crept round by the houses, but 
they were very full, and she could not bear 
the thought of going among people. Back 
she went near to the mouth, and found there 
a heap of timber. She sat down on a log, 
for she was deadly tired and could walk no 
more, and wept. 

The rain fell pitilessly on her, but she 
heeded it not. All around was thick dark- 
ness, except for the ray of light which came 
from the engine-room, and it only seemed to 
make the darkness blacker still. The noise 


of the engines seemed very weird, and the 
voices of the men far away. 

Nelly sat on: mad now with herself for 
having let Bill go, and angry with all the 
world ; until again she heard Nancy singing 
“The green hill.” Then she grew calmer, 
and repeated the words to herself: 


That we might go at last to heaven, 
Saved by His precious blood. 


“]T am a wicked girl. I ought to be praying 
now, but I can’t remember.” 

It was true; she could not remember or 
make any prayer except one, and she said it 
over and over again. 

Lord, have mercy upon us; 
Christ, have mercy upon us; 
Lord, have mercy upon us, 


It did as well as any other. 

It had left off raining, and the cage was 
heard coming up. The women all pressed 
forward to the mouth, but were kept back 
by the men—no one knew what it was 
bringing up. 

The cage stopped, the manager got out, 
and it went quickly down again. 

Nelly was close by, and heard every word 
that was said. 

“Get everything ready quickly, they will 
be bringing the men up at once now. Some 
are very bad.” 

A great noise was going on all the time ; 
women clamouring to know if their husbands 
and sons were safe; girls asking after their 
sweethearts ; fathers after their sons, and 
sons after their fathers. 

The manager turned to the men round him. 

“They are all safe, though it was a near 
go. Joe Randle was the worst ; he was in 
an awful place. As soon, however, as we 
found out where he was, Bill Guttridge set 
off for him and saved him. I never knew a 
braver deed. God bless him! If ever man 
gave his life for his fellow he did.” 

“Thank God! Thank God they’re safe,” 
came as a sort of chorus. 

“But what do yer mean by ‘gave ’is 
loife ?’” asked an old miner. 

The manager paused a little before he 
spoke. 

“Bill's dead. The only one. I had 
rather lost any than him. He gave his life 
for Joe Randle. He'll be brought up after 
the others.” 





The men were silent. It seemed very 
hard that Bill should go—Bill, the favourite 
of the village, the favourite of the pit. But 
his end was worthy of him. 

“°E wor allers a good lad,” at last said 
the old man who had spoken before ; and 
then “God ’elp Nelly Fennemore, they wor’ 
main gone on each other.” 

The other men spoke not, but went away 
with a mist before their eyes, for miners are 
very tender-hearted, and each told his wife 
“to go and see to the little lass.” 

Now there was a scene of tumult on the 
pit bank; women cried for joy and thanked 
God ; but in their own gladness they did 
not forget Bill and Nelly. Several women 


went off at once to look for the girl and 
break the sad news to her; but they could 
not find her, and at last, concluding that 
she had left the bank, some of them went to 
her home to see if she was there. 


** Nelly was close by and heard every word that was said” 





But hidden away among the timber was 
Nelly. As the manager’s words fell on her 
ears she had fainted away. When she 
recovered and thought of what she had 
heard she did not believe it. It could not 
be true. Her Bill dead! It was a horrible 
mistake. 

So she sat on among the great logs of 
timber and waited. Bill would come up 
soon. He might be hurt, then she would 
nurse him. It was brave of him to rescue 
Joe Randle, and she was glad Nancy was 
happy; and so she went on in a kind of 
dazed way, playing with her hair, and kissing 
the ring, the wedding ring, Bill had put on 
her finger. 

All this time the rescued miners were 
being brought up, and welcomed and 
tenderly cared for by those who had waited 
for them so long. 

Nancy Randle’s tears fell fast as she 
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A MISERABLE COWARD 


kissed her man, given back to her so wonder- 
fully. As she walked by his side as he was 
carried home, she thanked God heartily over 
and over again for His great goodness, and 
prayed too for Nelly Fennemore. 

The injured men had all been brought to 
bank, and now a great silence fell on the 
crowd, for the dead hero was being brought 
up. ; 
Nelly was trembling ; something dreadful 
was going to happen, but she did not seem 
to understand exactly what. 

The noise of the engines stopped, the 
cage had reached the bank, and every head 
was bared, and many a sob was heard as 
Bill Guttridge’s body was gently carried and 
laid on the stretcher. 

At this moment the clouds broke, and 
the moonlight fell on the 
crowds of sobbing people, 
and on that tall blackened 
figure with the upturned 
face lying in the midst of 
them. 

Six men stepped up to 
the stretcher and were pre- 
paring to lift it, when they 
suddenly stopped, startled 
by a cry which rang over 
the bank, a cry the like of 
which none there had ever 
heard, so full of pain was it. 

* Bill, Bill, my lad! 
Bill!” 

Then they saw the 
slight figure of a girl run 
swiftly from out of the 
gloom and throw herself 
upon the dead man’s body. 

It was Nelly Fenne- 
more. 

Not until she saw that 
still, stiff figure lying on 
the stretcher did she re- 
alise that her Bill was 
dead. Dead! and gone 
away from her till she too 
died. 

‘* Bill, Bill, you can’t be 
dead! Come back to me, 
Bill. My lad, my lad, I 
can’t do without you! 
Don’t leave your little 
sweetheart, the lass who 
loves you so dearly.” 

XXIX—22 
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There was a moment's pause, and then 
she went on her knees by his side, and lifting 
up her hands and eyes to Heaven in a 
voice which told of her breaking heart she 
cried : 

“God hev mercy on me, a poor, miserable 
little coward.” 

Then she fell forward on Bill’s body in a 
dead faint. 

The people moved forward : they felt as 
if they had not been able to speak or stir 
before. 

They took him to his lodgings and she 
to her home. Mrs. Fennemore had just 
come back, and was being told hurriedly 
the dreadful things that had happened since 
she left home. ‘The doctor was sent for, 
and found that Nelly had inflammation of 
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the lungs, brought on by keeping out in the 
rain when she had a cold. 

Very tenderly was Nelly nursed, and 
many were the offers of help. As the 
women around her listened to her in her 
delirium, going over and over her great trial, 
they could not control their feelings, and 
several had to leave the room quite over- 
come. 

* * 7 ’ * 

Boxing Day came. Early in the morning 
twins were born to Nancy Randle—a boy and 
a girl. As she kissed them she murmured: 

“ You shall be called Bill and Nelly, after 
the bravest lad and lass ; and may God ’elp 
me to train you to be good as they wor.” 

About twelve o’clock the same day Nelly 
Fennemore became conscious and asked 
what day it was. 

“Wednesday,” said her mother, hardly 
able to speak for her tears. 


. 


Nelly spoke gladly now: 

“Kiss me, mother, it’s my wedding-day. 
O Lord, I thank Thee. Bill, I’m coming.” 
* * * * * 

She was buried exactly a week after Bill, 
and they laid her by his side. The people 
about got up a fund, and put at the head of 
the two graves a large plain cross, and at the 
bottom was this : 


IN LOVING MEMORY 
OF 
WILLIAM GUTTRIDGE 
AGED 22 YEARS 
WHO WAS KILLED IN THE VICTORIA PIT 
DECEMBER IQ, 1894 
ALSO OF 
HELENA FENNEMORE 


AGED Ig YEARS 
WHO DIED DECEMBER 26, 1894 


« And trust in His redeeming blood 
And try His works to do.” 


THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN THE POETS 


By THE Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Lorp BisHop or Ripon 


FIFTH PAPER 


N popular estimation Milton would be 
called a religious poet. The theme: 
which he treats in his two longest 

poems is a theme of religion. It is the 

story of “ Paradise Lost” and “ Paradise Re- 
gained.” It would be expected then, that to 
these great poems we should go in investigat- 
ing the religious element; but, for reasons 
which I have explained, it seems to me well 
to avoid those poems which are religious in 
form. In these the religious element may be 
found, but, as a rule, it is not found so spon- 
taneously as in the poems which are not 
religious in subject. Milton of course is not 
as Waller and Racine. It can hardly be said 
of these last named that they were men of 
strong or convinced religious temperaments. 
Milton, on the other hand, was a man 
saturated with religious thoughts, and sub- 
jected to deep religious convictions. God 
was a great reality to him; justice, righteous- 
ness, faith in large principles of toleration 
and charity were dear to Milton’s soul. He 


had his weaknesses and inconsistencies ; but 
he believed in great and noble principles of 
right. He had the courage to withstand the 
men of his own side when he saw them 
sinning against these principles. He could 
discriminate because he was true to his 
principles when other men were blind. He 
hated Laud’s prelacy and the tyrannous 
priestcraft which he believed to be its accom- 
paniment, but he saw that priestcraft was not 
confined to one form of Church government, 
and he hated the tyranny of Presbyterian 
intolerance, and had the courage to point 
out that new Presbyter might be old priest 
writ large. Milton was a great man, not great 
in gifts alone, but great because he held 
his gifts and used them in a large and lordly 
fashion : he was king over his own thoughts, 
a master in his cwn house; he yielded 
subjection to no man, because devotion to 
what he believed to be true had made him 
free from the servitude of men and parties. 
He believed that the honest and simple- 
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THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN THE POETS 


hearted spirit might entertain the highest for 
its guest. The light of God and the vision 
of God was for the pure and humble men of 
heart. No one can doubt the personal, 
moral sincerity of the opening invocation of 
“Paradise Lost.” As we pass from the 
ground of Biblical allusion to the spiritual 
prayer of the later lines we become conscious 
of a deepened throb of the poet’s heart. 
His genius writes the earlier lines ; his soul 
is in the later. He invokes the aid of the 
divine muse : 


Sing heavenly Muse, that on the secret top 

Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 

That shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed, 
In the beginning how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of chaos: Or if Sion hill 

Delight thee more, and Siloa's brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God ; I thence 
Invoke thy aid to my adventurous song. 


sut what a touch of personal solemnity is 
laid upon the prayer which follows : 


And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples th’ upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for Thou know’st : Thou from the first 
Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread 
Dove-like, sat’st brooding on the vast abyss, 

And mad'st it pregnant: What in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low, raise and support. 


The interest of this quotation lies, how- 
ever, not only in the witness which it bears 
to the spiritual sincerity of the poet, but also 
in the expression which it gives to one great 
truth which the poet held with much tenacity. 
It is the truth which contradicts the empty 
adage “ Art for art’s sake.” In Milton’s view 
the powers of life gain in depth, force and 
range in proportion as the soul of man is 
ethically sincere ; the spirit which can elevate 
and illumine man’s powers finds its way to 
the heart which is upright and pure. The 
moral sincerity of the man is a real factor 
which makes the vigorous use of his powers 
increasingly easy. Moral force conditions 
mental force. A clean heart often means a 
clear vision. This question is not one into 
which we can enter here. It is important, 
however, to remember that it is not settled 
by citing the examples of loose living poets 
who wrote more elevating poetry than some 
strictly moral poets could have produced. 
Nobody denies that Byron was a greater 
poet than Kirke White or Pollock. We 
may even admit that sometimes the very 
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restraints of conscience may have robbed 
certain poets of a freedorn which less scrupu- 
lous men possessed. The question is like 
one of sanitation. The change from a bad 
system to a good may work injuriously on 
the lives of a few; but the broad fact 
remains that in the long run the good system 
is preservative of human life. There may 
be men who reach their best in unwholesome 
conditions or lose their lives by being 
deprived of the evil conditions to which they 
have become accustomed ; but we have very 
little doubt for all that about the general laws 
which govern human health and well-being. 
And in the same way we have very little 
doubt that where the soul is morally sincere 
the gifts of brain have freest play. And 
certainly the witness of the highest ranges of 
Olympus go that way. Milton has no doubt 
of it. He feels that gifts are God’s; they 
are to be used for high and noble ends ; his 
power to achieve these ends depends upon 
the aid of a divine spirit, and for the helping 
advent of that inspiring visitor there is 
needed an honest and good heart. 

This conception of the power which 
accompanies goodness is dear to Milton. It 
is a religious thought, and it holds an 
emphatic place in “Comus”—a poem not 
religious in structure or form. 

“Comus” is a Masque or Masquerade. It 
is a slight play in which the actors appeared 
in masks. It consists of a little more than 
a thousand lines. ‘The plot, if we can call it 
such, is very simple. A lady and her two 
brothers lose their way in a wood. The two 
brothers leave their sister in order to recover 
the track. During their absence Comus, 
the ill conducted reveller, who haunts the 
wood, discovers the sister where she had 
been left. Comus is a master of sorcery, 
and is bent on bringing all whom he meets 
under the yoke of a riotous life, and to this 
end does not scruple to use his magic arts. 
He can establish his sway over any one who 
will drink of the enchanted cup he offers. 
Against his blandishments and flatteries the 
sister is firm. Finding himself baffled in 
his endeavour to make the lady drink 
of his cup, Comus resorts to the use of 
his magic wand. He cannot conquer her 
will, but he can paralyse her action. By 
his enchantments the lady is 


In stony fetters fixed and motionless, 
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But though thus spell-bound at his will, he is 
impotent in his persuasions. She still 
retains her will to resist him and still refuses 
to drink the cup of his enchantment. 
Guided by a good spirit who is the guardian 
angel of the piece, the brothers arrive while 
Comus is urging his last persuasions. 
Comus flies, but the lady is still the victim 
of his spells and remains chained to her 
chair. The enchanter has taken his magic 
wand with him. To release the lady, the 
aid of the nymph Sabrina is sought ; the lady 
is released, and the mask ends with an 
epilogue spoken by the attendant or 
guardian spirit. 

The play illustrates the power of simple- 
hearted virtue. The lady is left alone ; her 
brothers, her natural protectors, are no 
longer at her side. She encounters the evil 
genius of the world, the heedless, pleasure- 
loving, magic-gifted Comus. But powerful 
as he is and able to restrain her action, he is 
powerless against the firm will and the clear 
insight which a pure heart possesses. It 
is the wide and lucid vision of the pure 
soul which is perhaps chiefly dwelt upon 
by the poet. He puts into the lips of 
the lady the words of celestial wisdom: 
she shows a power of perception which 
belongs only to the pure-hearted, and it is 
her pure-heartedness which makes her put 
aside the magic cup. She thus escapes 
degradation. 

The power of the enchanted cup which 
Comus offers is such that it transforms those 
who drink it. He offers 


to every weary traveller 
His orient liquor in a crystal glass, 
To quench the drouth of Pheebus, which as they taste 
(For most do taste through fond intemp'rate thirst) 
Soon as the potion works, their human countenance, 
Th’ express resemblance of the gods, is changed 
Into some brutish form of wolf or bear 
Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat. 


This idea of human beings so transformed 
belongs to the folk-lore of the ancient world. 
Ovid has incorporated in his “ Metamor- 
phoses ” many of these old stories. He tells 
how Cadmus was metamorphosed into a 
serpent, Actzon into a stag, Io into a heifer, 
Daphne into a laurel, Hyacinthusinto a flower, 
Egeria into a fountain, the Cercopians into 
apes. The idea therefore of men and women 
being transformed into creatures of a lower 
order was a familiar one. It would take too 


long to enter into a discussion of the origin 
of this idea. It expresses, however, a certain 
great moral truth. Men may lose the 
characteristics of their dignity and superiority. 
They may lose what is specially their glory. 
They may sink below the level of their order. 
Nebuchadnezzar falls and takes his place 
among the beasts of the field. Man being 
in honour abideth not, but becomes like the 
beasts that perish. It is a curious modern 
comment or illustration of this ancient belief 
that the records of lunacy tell us that inmates 
of asylums sometimes exhibit a tendency 
towards animalism, or imagine themselves 
to be metamorphosed. The insane have 
fancied themselves to be animals or to be 
fragile vases which stood in imminent 
perjl of being broken. One lady was known 
who believed herself to be a tea-pot, and 
stood with her arm looped to her side, like 
the handle of the teapot, and so waited “ to 
be poured out.” Thus insanity produces the 
sense or fancy of a deteriorated order. A 
mad idea that they are or wish to be some 
lower creature possesses the insane. Is 
there not a symptom of this in the petition of 
the Gadarene demoniac, “Suffer us to 
enter into the swine”? 

Thus the fact of human deterioration 
towards animalism is a commonplace of all 
literature, ancient and modern, sacred and 
profane, The interpretation, however, of the 
fact is not always the same: and it is the 
different ethical conception entertained by the 
classical and the Christian poet respectively 
which is full of suggestion. 

This difference is marked in two ways. 
The causes of the transformation are different, 
and so are the results. 

In Ovid the transformation is generally 
due to some inevitable circumstance. The 
victim acts in ignorance and finds to his dis- 
may that he has unwittingly been guilty of 
some desecration or violation of divine order. 
Acton is changed into a stag by the indig- 
nant goddess Diana, because by accident he 
chanced to see the goddess bathing. 


Actzon was the first of all his race, 

Who grieved his grandsire in his borrowed face ; 
Condemned by stern Diana to bemoan 

The branching horns and visage not his own ; 
To shun his once loved dogs, to bound away, 
And from their huntsman to become their prey, 
And yet consider why the change was wrought, 
You'll find it his misfortune, not his fault ; 
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Or, if a fault, it was the fault of chance ; 
For how can guilt proceed from ignorance ? 
Ovid Metam., Book iii, 188-198 
(Addison's Translation) 


Aglauros turned to a statue may indeed be 
reckoned to be punished for her petulance 
and jealousy, and Ocyrrhoe for presumptuous 
reading of the future; and Battus for his 
double-dealing is transformed into a touch- 
stone. But the moral causes of the transfor- 
mation do not hold a conspicuous place in 
the poet’s thoughts. Like so many of the 
ancients misfortunes are to him mainly the 
work of the gods whose tempestuous quarrels 
are unwittingly interfered with by mortals ; 
and these unhappy mortals, being involved 
in celestial ‘disputes of which they know 
nothing, are made the victims of celestial 
malignity. 

In Milton we reach a purer ethical idea. 
To drink of the cup of Comus is fatal ; the 
terrible Nemesis overtakes those who share 
it; but those who drink, do so with their 
eyes open, moved by their own uncontrolled 
thirst or tempted to a reckless act by heed- 
less love of pleasure. 


Most do taste through fond intemp'’rate thirst. 


The man who has accustomed himself to 
self-control, will not drink; the man of 
selfish pleasure-loving nature succumbs to the 
temptation : he may blame the tempter after- 
wards, but he ought rather to blame his 
own self-indulgent habits which left him un- 
armed against temptation. One recalls the 
Apostolic precept: “In your faith, supply 
virtue, and in your virtue, knowledge, and 
in your knowledge, self-control” (2 Pet. i. 
5, 9). 

The effects, as well as the causes, of the 
transformation as treated by the heathen and 
Christian poets are different. 

The victims of Circe’s enchantments are 
still men, though they wear the form of 
brutes, they are victims and they are miser- 
able victims ; because they remember what 
they once were; in fact they are men in 
feeling, though beasts in form. 

The comrades of Ulysses visit the fatal 
palace of Circe— 


Before the spacious front, a herd we find 
Of beasts, the fiercest of the savage kind. 


But though thus in outward form they are 
wild and fierce beasts, they prove to be mild 


399 


and amiable creatures, that seem to seek aid 
from the visitors. 


Our trembling steps with blandishments they meet, 
And fawn, unlike their species, at our feet. 


The reason of this contradiction between 
the outward form and the disposition shown 
by the beasts lies in the fact that they are 
human beings imprisoned in strange animal 
forms, longing to be released from their 
loathsome imprisonment. This is made 
quite clear when the comrades of Ulysses 
themselves fall victims to the enchantress. 
Circe comes, 


Entering, she greets us with a gracious look, 
And airs that future amity bespoke, 

Her ready nymphs serve up a rich repast, 
The bowl she dashes first, then gives to taste. 
Quick, to our own undoing, we comply ; 

Her power we prove, and show the sorcery. 


Soon, in a length of face, our head extends ; 
Our chine stiff bristles bear, and forward bends: 
A breadth of brawn now burnishes our neck: 
Anon we grunt as we begin to speak. 


Ulysses arrives and with his drawn sword 
compels Circe to undo the charms. The 
victims resume their human shape, and shed 
tears of joy and gratitude for their deliver- 
ance. 

With tears our weeping gen’ral we embrace ; 

Hang on his neck and melt upon his face, 

Ovid, Metam., Book xiv. 220-244 
(Garth’s Translation.) 


Under Milton’s treatment the effects of 
the enchanted cup are very different. They 
are alike in metamorphosing men into ani- 
mals, but the metamorphosis only extends to 
the face. 


their human countenance 
Th’ express resemblance of the gods is changed 
Into some brutish form 


All other parts remaining as they were. 


It is the human face divine which is lost 
by drinking of the fatal cup ; and it is the 
human power of sitting in judgment upon 
self which is parted with at the same time. 
They are not alive to the horror of their 
own transformation. Unlike the victims of 
the classical Circe, they do not resent their 
degradation. 


And they, so perfect is their misery, 
Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, 
But boast themselves more comely than before. 
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This is a more fatal fall than any pictured 
by Ovid. To be miserable is sometimes the 
surest evidence of greatness, just as pain 
may be a sympton of life ; but to be content 
in degradation, proud of self in it, is to fall 
below manhood indeed ; it is the triumph of 
animalism. And this is the most exquisite 
penalty which can meet man: to be a fool 
and yet to think one-self wise: to be a 
hypocrite and yet to think oneself sincere. 
Plato pictured these influences when he 
showed how youth, growing up under the 
severe regime of an old oligarchy, was tempted 
to the opposite extreme of self-indulgence. 
Arrogant reasonings, he tells us, prohibit the 
ambassadorial admonition of individual old 
men. ‘The rising generation scorn such 
counsel. “As for modesty, they call it 
stupidity, and thrust it out into disgraceful 
exile, while temperance they call unman- 
liness, load it with abuse and then expel it; 
and as for moderation and decent expense, 
they persuade themselves that they are 
nothing else but rusticity and illiberality, and 
banish them from their territories, with many 
other unprofitable desires . . . Having emp- 
tied . . . the soul thus held by them. . . 
they next introduce with encomiums and 
false eulogies indolence and anarchy, extrava- 
gance and shamelessness, calling insolence, 
good breeding; anarchy, liberty ; luxury, 
magnificence ; and impudence, manliness.” 
(“« Republic,” Book viii. c. 13.) 

Thus these young menare degraded and yet 
are proud of theirdegradation and blind to their 
shame. Similarly, in Milton’s thought, those 
who drink of the fatal cup lose moral ambition. 
All the nobler elements of their nature 
are forgotten. ‘They remember no more the 
glory of their ancestors, and the high ideals 
of life which once were before them. 
They are as those who, having tasted of the 
fatal lotus flower, forget the errand upon 
which they were bound, and the heavenly 
lineage which obliged them to live for lofty 
things ; they perceive not their degradation, 
they forget their high origin and calling, they 

Boast themselves more comely than before, 

And all their friends and native home forget 

To roll with pleasure in a sensual sty. 


In writing this Milton follows Homer, 
who told the story of the lotus eaters, the 
lotophagi, to whom Plato refers in the 
passage we have cited : 
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They eat, they drink, and nature gives the feast : 

The trees around them all their food produce : 

Lotus the name: divine, nectarious juice ! 

(Hence called lotophagi); which, whoso tastes, 

Insatiate riots in the sweet repasts, 

Nor other home, nor other care intends, 

But quits his house, his country and his friends. 

O4., ix, 104-110 

(Pope’s Translation) 


To drink of the cup of Comus, or to take 
the lotus fruit, brings the fatal penalty of 
forgetfulness of all the higher aims of life ; 
it is to drop lower in the scale of being, and 
not to know that we have fallen: it is to be, 
in Scriptural language, no longer “alive” to 
the true meaning and value of life. This fall 
does not come at once. With plausibility 
and subtlety it comes. The cup which de- 
grades is in the hand of the enchanter. It 
looks innocent enough at the beginning. 
There can be no harm in pleasure. Were 
we not made for joy? Do not these gifts 
of nature bring joy? Let us take what 
comes with easy heart and be glad? But at 
the last there comes the serpent bite ; or 
worse still a slow paralysis of the moral 
sense creeps over us; conscience does not 
respond to the appeals of right or goodness. 
Those who live in pleasure are dead, 
though they may seem to live. It is against 
the fatal seductiveness of a life divorced from 
all moral considerations and high spiritual 
ambitions that Milton protests in his 
“ Comus.” 

He could feel the seductiveness of the 
fatal charm. He could give vigorous utter- 
ance to the enchanter’s persuasion. Sour 
old age is out of the way, why should not 
youth enjoy itself ? 

Rigour now is gone to bed, 

And advice with scrupulous head, 
Strict Age and sour Severity, 

With their grave saws in slumber lic. 
We that are of purer fire 

Imitate the starry quire. 


Or listen to the reasonings of Comus 
when he tries to persuade the lady to drink 
the fatal draught : 


Comus: Why should you be so cruel to yourself, 
And to those dainty limbs which Nature lent 
For gentle usage and soft delicacy ? 


Scorning the unexempt condition 
By which all mortal frailty must subsist, 
Refreshment after toil, ease after pain, 
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That have been tired all day without repast, 
And timely rest have wanted. 


O, foolishness of men! that lend their ears 

To those budge doctors of the Stoic fur, 

And fetch their precepts from the Cynic tub, 
Praising the lean and sallow Abstinence ! 
Wherefore did Nature pour her bounties forth, 
With such a full and unwithdrawing hand, 
Covering the earth with odours, fruits and flocks, 
Thronging the seas with spawn innumerable, 
but all to please and sate the curious taste ? 


But all these arguments are vain to the 
mind strong and constant in virtue. 


Lavy: Impostor! do not charge most innocent 
Nature 

As if she would her children should be riotous 

With her abundance: she, good cateress, 

Means her provision only to the good, 

That live according to her sober laws. 


The tempter however is, so the lady tells 
him, beyond the range of serious argument. 


Thou hast nor ear, nor soul to apprehend 

The sublime notion and high mystery 

That must be uttered to unfold the sage 

And serious doctrine of Virginity, 

And thou art worthy that thou shouldst not know 
More happiness than this thy present lot. 


So truly and earnestly does the lady speak, 
however, that even the tempter recognises 
the power of her words. 


She fables not, I feel that I do fear 
Her words set off by some superior power. 


WOOD 31 

The lady, strong in her simple and virtu- 
ous innocence, keeps her soul free, though 
her body is the prisoner of enchantments. 
But virtue has her strength in heaven. The 
attendant spirit brings the lady aid. By the 
intervention of Sabrina the spell is broken 
and the lady set free to move. The moral 
of the mask is declared to be the victory of 
virtue. The three actors, the lady and her 
two brothers, are presented as those who 
have been tried and have conquered. 


Heaven hath timely tried their youth, 
Their faith, their patience, and their truth. 
And sent them here through hard assays 
With a crown of deathless praise. 

To triumph in victorious dance 

O’er sensual folly and intemperance. 


The epilogue spoken by the guardian 
spirit proclaims the principle that true virtue 
will never be left strengthless and unaided 
against the power and stratagems of reckless 
vice. Heaven clairas virtue as her own off- 
spring, and the Lord of heaven is mindful 
of His own. Those who would pursue the 
highest ideal, the true angel of life, must first 
be enamoured of true goodness. 

Mortals, cries the guardian spirit, the 
good angel, 

Mortals that would follow me 
Love Virtue, she alune is free, 
She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime: 
Or, if Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her. 


<><—o—_—_—_— 


IN THE WOOD 


“| FOUGHT you was quite gone away !” 
He said, with blue eyes big with tears ; 
Then hugged and kissed my hands. I'll 
play 
No more upon his childish fears. 


For, as he frolicked through the wood, 
I watched from leafy hiding-place, 

And saw how, missing me, he stood 
With startled eyes and working face; 


And thought how soon the day will 
come, 
When shadowed by the cypress-tree 
I shall be icy cold and dumb, 


And he bereft of power to see ; 


And I, too stark to breathe or move, 
Shall watch his piteous dismay, 

And hear his sob of frightened love— 

*« Pappa | ”—grow faint and die away ! 


Viva Briss, 
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No. 1. 
curiosities of Swanage. It is ten 
feet in diameter, and is made of 
stone. The continents are in re- 
lief, and the names of the principal 
countries are cut on them, together 
with their distance from Swanage. 
Around it are slabs, on which are 
earved quotations from eminent 
writers, also useful items of infor- 
mation. Similar slabs are scat- 
tered near the paths for a consider- 
able distance, and the stone seats, 
of which there are many, are in- 
scribed with their position witl 
relation to the cardinal points and 
their elevation above sea-level 
Not far from here are the Swanage 


This globe is one of the U 
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Lighthouse and the famous Tilly 
Whim Caves, the latter being open 
to visitors. Swanage was built by 
a Mr. Burt, who contracted to 
remove a great many old pillars, railings and lamp- 


posts trom the London streets. Having no better 
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No. 1(C. N. Bennett, Escot, Penzance) 


use for them, he fixed them up here as ornaments. 
Two such pillars are shown in the photograph 


A QUAINT BELL TOWER 


No. 2,—On the Romney Marsh, about seven 
miles from Rye, is the village of Brookland, noted 
for its curious bell towcr shown in this illustration. 
This tower stands quite detached on the north side 
of the church, and is three storeys high, being 
built of timber and tarred, and also leans slightly 
out of the perpendicular. The church is dedi- 
cated to St. Augustine, and has a fine Norman 
font made of lead, and ornamented by two rows 
of small figures. 
chancel. 


There is also a piscina in the 


The Romney Marsh has many churches of great 
interest, New Romney, about six miles from Brook- 
land, being the finest. The tower is square, and a 
curious mixture of Norman and Early English 
Lydd also has a fine large church, the tower 
of which is a good specimen of the Perpendicular. 
Readers of the SunpDay MaGazineE would find the 
Romney Marsh interesting and quaint, a perfect 
place for a rest. 


work, 


THE LOGANBERRY 


No, 3.—A_ new fruit, resulting from a cross 
between blackberries and raspberries 
Santa Cruz, California, and 
inventor, Judge Logan, 


Grown at 


named after the 
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SCOTLAND'S HIGHEST, OLDEST, AND 
SMALLEST CHAPEL 


No. 4.—Queen Margaret's Chapel, Edinburgh 
Castle, which was built by the beautiful Queen 
of Malcolm Canmore during her residence in 
the Castle more than eight hundred years ago, is 
over four hundred feet above sea-level, and is 
only some sixteen feet by ten in dimensions, It 
is the oldest building in the metropolis, and also 
one of the oldest and most interesting sanc- 
tuaries in the United Kingdom. It was long used 
as a powder magazine, but in 1853 was restored 
to somewhat of its former beauty, and has since 
been used for occasional baptisms and morning 
communion. Among the chapels which the good 
queen erected, this was her favourite, and there 
is now some talk of it being used daily in connec- 
tion with the service of the old Episcopal Church 
of Scotland. 





THE JORDANS 
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Nos. 5 and 6.—Nestling down in a Buckingham. 
shire valley near Beaconsfield, not far from the 
busy track of men, and yet far enough to pre- 
serve in its quiet vale a peaceful Sabbath calm, 
lies the little hamlet of Jordans, There, in the 

















ts. days of Charles II., one of the first meeting- 
houses of the ‘‘ Society of Friends"’ was estab- 
lished by William Penn, better known as the 
founder of Pennsylvania. There too, he lies 
buried among his kindred, along with Thomas 
Ellwood, the friend of Milton, who purchased the ’ Berk : IK 
en burial-ground for the “ Friends.” No. 3 (J. S. Wallace, c/o Chronicle, San Francisco) 
ted The meeting-house, unaltered since the days 
on. when the earnest voice of Penn encouraged his 
ide brethren to patience under persecution, attracts William Penn, the founder, was one of the early 
ing many visitors from all parts, especially America. supporters of George Fox. Educated at Chigwell, 
tly he carried from thence the germs of 
»di- dissent, which ripened into activity 
lan under the preaching of Loe at Oxford, 
ws and he became a Quaker, being sent 
the down for his nonconfurmity. But his 
adopted religion was dearer to him 
reat than liberty itself, as in a short time he 
0k - was sent to the Tower for his work 
ida entitled ‘‘Sandy Foundation Shaken.” 
lish While in confinement he wrote another 
wer SI book, ‘‘No Cross, no Crown." On his 
lar. 1} release he accompanied Fox on his jour- 
the ra neys through Holland and Germany, till 
rlect —- recalled by news of the illness of his 
id father, from whom his change of reli- 
gion had estranged him, but a recon- 
ciliation was effected on the parent's 
deathbed, 
‘TOSS Though Penn enjoyed a_ certain 
mn at amount of favour from both Charles IJ. 
the 








and James II., he again got into 


No. 4 (G. McRobert, 1 Murieston Crescent, Edinburgh) trouble by advocating the principles of 
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No. 5 (Angus Mackay, Shirley House, Watford) 


religious liberty, and at length, in 
solved to found a home for religious freedom 
in a large tract of country in Delaware, 
which he had received from the Crown in pay- 


1681, re- or wailing-bell, 


funerals. 


ment of a_ debt 
due to his father 
In 1693 Penn was 


and until 


BELLS AT 
BIRNIE 


No. 7.—The two an- 
cient bells in this 
photograph are to be 
seen in the Church 
of Birnie, Morayshire, 
N.B. That on the 


left is the older one,, 


and is called the Ron- 
nell bell. It is sup- 
posed to be over eight 
hundred years old. It 
is probably an alloy 
of bronze, and has no 
tongue. It was used 
by striking it with the 
hands. There is a 
tradition that it was 
made at Rome, con- 
secrated by the Pope, 
and presented by him 
to an early Bishop of 
Moray. The _ other 
bell is about two 
hundred and fifty 
years old, and is 
called the Coronach 
lately was used at 


The church itself is of great interest, both his- 
torically and ecclesiastically. It 


is the oldest 





again prosecuted 
as a suspected ad- 
herent of the 
banished Stuarts, 
and thereafter lived 


for some years in 
quiet retirement 
Reduced circum- 
stances darkened 
the later years of 
his life, till in 1718 
he died at Rus 


combe, in Berks, 
and his bones were 
laid to rest at Jor- 
dans on August 5 
in that year. Twice 
a year the meet- 
ing - house is still 
thronged by the 
faithful ‘* Friends,” 


who journey 
thither from all 
parts to keep the 


memory of their 


founder green 





No. 6 (Angus Mackay, Shirley House, 
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No. 7 (Grace E. Wilson, 23 High Street, Elgin) 


church in Scotland where worship has been con- 
tinually held. Externally the church is a very 
plain structure, but in the inside there is a very 
fine old Norman arch, which separates the nave 
from the chancel. Antiquarians say that it must 
have been built before i140. It was recently 
restored inside in a very fine way. A Morayshire 
poet has put two local traditions, connected with 
the church and bells, into the following verses : 


“ Tis the land of the parish of birnie, 
Where prayers in the kirk they declare, 
Three times will end you or mend you ; 
The Ronnell bell also is there, 


“ Which no power on earth can remove frae 
The kirk, where so snugly it lies, 
But back to its ane native parish, 
Like an arrow o' lightning it flies.” 


WHERE AN AEROLITE FELI 


No. 8 
rate an aerolite which fell at Wold Cottage, one 


-This monument is erected to commemo- 


and a half mile from Thurng, Yorks (where Thomas 
Lamplough, who rose to be Archbishop of York in 
1688, was born). According to the account of 
Major Topham (who erected the monument); the 
stone fell two fields from his house. While passing 
through the air, which it did in a north-easterly 
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direction from the sea-coast, numbers of people dis- 
tinguished a body moving through the clouds. 
Three people were quite near when it reached 
the ground, one being struck by the mud which its 
tall raised. Part of the stone may be seen in the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington. 

It is impossible to look at this formidable projec- 
tile from the “heavenly battlements” without 
speculating as to its origin and the causes which 
determined its fall on our peaceful fields. Some 
time ago Sir Robert Ball put forth a theory that 
aerolites or meteorites of this kind were hurled into 
space, long ages ago, by earthly volcanoes when 
their eruptive violence was more powerful than it 
is at present, and that during the millions ot years 
which have since elapsed these masses of metal 
revolved like small planets, crossing the earth's 
track once during each period of revolution, till at 
length some collision brought them within the 
attraction of the earth and drew them down in 
trails of flame. Other astronomers regard them as 
bodies,’ like the Leonids and other 
shooting stars; and when one thinks that some of 
them weigh as much as fifteen tons, it certainly 
seems more probable that at least the large speci- 
mens of these dangerous visitors are more likely to: 


** cosmical 


be of a cosmical than of a volcanic origin. It was 
from one of these blocks of iron that a sword was. 
forged for the Emperor Napoleon before his dis- 


astrous Russian Campaign, 
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CHILDREN OF THE RESURRECTION 


By THE Rev. JOHN WATSON, D.D. 


IIlL—A BACKSLIDER 


HE second appearance of our Lord 
on Easter Day is veiled in a cer- 
tain mystery of circumstances, for 
there is no record of where it took 

place or of what passed between the two. 
Few words may, however, record a chief fact, 
and their very brevity is invested with signi- 
ficance, and it is with marked emphasis that 
St. Luke reports the joyful greeting of the 
disciples on the evening of the great day, 
when they said to the friends returning from 
Emmaus, “The Lord is risen indeed, and 
hath appeared to Simon.” And in St. 
Paul’s chapter of immortal hope when he 
declares the doctrine of the Resurrection to 
the Corinthian Church, he writes, “He was 
seen of Cephas, then of the twelve.” The 
understanding of the disciples on that day 
of spiritual intensity was quick, and their 
hearts were tender; and one gathers that 
they entered into the singular grace of our 
Lord’s revelation to Simon Peter. Before 
the chief day in human history—a day more 
charged with hope and strength than all 
other days put together—had come to an 
end, the Master would show Himself unto 
the body of His disciples, but it was His 
will for reasons of His goodness to meet in 
private with certain of His friends. The first 
was a woman who had been a sinner, and 
He showed Himself to Mary Magdalene in 
the morning because she loved so much, 
and for ever in the experience of the soul 
love will have the earliest vision and the 
gentlest, though it may see through tears. 
‘The second was at noontide of the day, and 
it was to an apostle, because he had sinned 
so much and was so utterly broken-hearted, 
and repentance will never fail to secure the 
Lord’s presence and the showing of His 
face. First to Mary Magdalene (and to 
other women also). Next to St. Peter, 
earliest witness from among the apostles. 
Were merit the rule of our Lord’s dealing 
with His disciples, then it would fare differ- 
ently with many of us, and He had not 
appeared after this fashion to Simon Peter. 
If this honour had gone by deserts, then one 


apostle might have claimed it for his own, 
and he had received it by consent, both of 
his Lord and of his brethren. They were 
not lifted above petty jealousies, those 
twelve apostles of the Lord, nor were they 
over willing to honour one another, but yet 
they did acknowledge that one was nearest 
to the Master. They gave John his place 
where he could Jay his head on the Master’s 
breast ; through him-they put their questions 
to the Master.;;he had followed the Master 
to the high priest’s palace ; he had stood 
beside the -Master’s cross; into his hands 
Jesus had entrusted His mother, and this 
apostle had in his home the dearest trea- 


‘sure of his Lord. It might have been ex- 


pected that as John had been the last 
apostle with whom Jesus spake before He 
laid down His life, he would have been the 
first whom Jesus would greet after He had 
taken up His life again. There would have 
been a fitness in the words, “ The Lord is 
risen indeed, and hath appeared unto John,” 
and none of the apostles would have had 
the heart to grudge. It is like the Lord to 
be guided, not by His personal liking, but 
by that spirit of service which He ever 
preached, and so He went not first to John, 
because He loved him most, but to Peter, 
because Peter needed Him most. One 
dares to believe in justice to the apostles 
that, if the Lord had asked them to choose 
that one from among their number to 
whom they desired Him to go without delay, 
they would have mentioned Simon Peter ; 
fornone of them, not even Thomas, was in 
such a strait, and none of them, not even 
John, was in his heart more loyal. It was 
like the Lord to do this thing, and made the 
Lord dearer to them than ever, and it was a 
sure evidence that He had risen from the 
dead, that, out of the eleven, He had ap- 
peared first to Simon Peter. 

It had been St. Peter’s fault that he ever 
wished to be first, and first he had been, 
but not in honour nor in service, but first, 
without any rivalry, in treachery. There is 
a competition in sin, and sins have their 
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comparative value of demerit, and there can 
be no question that St. Peter out-distanced 
all his brethren, when one looks at the 
pathetic and intimate circumstances of his 
sin. The other disciples had boasted what 
they would do for their Lord, but they were 
only Peter’s chorus, compelled to keep tune 
with him when he declared his valiant 
loyalty. The other disciples had also slept 
in the garden, but they had not promised to 
be the Lord’s body-guard. They all fled 
and left their Lord; but none of them, 
except this man, had gone into the high 
priest’s palace, and thrust himself among 
the guards of Christ, as if on very purpose 
to put the Lord to shame, and do Him 
greater insult than when His enemies spat 
upon His face and pressed the jagged 
thorns upon His brow. Judas Iscariot had 
plotted against the Lord, and betrayed Him 
to the priests, and sold Him for money, 
and kissed Him on the mouth. It was a 
hideous and incredible crime, and—taken 
simply in itself as a bare black fact—that is 
the master crime of the human race. But 
Judas had always been a man of mean, lean 
soul, hedged round and blinded by this 
present world, and incapable of spiritual 
vision. He had never been the friend of 
Jesus, and never had been touched by the 
divine fascination of the Master; he had 
never entered into the Master’s mind, or had 
a glimpse of the glory of the Kingdom of 
God. Simon Peter was one of the Lord’s 
first disciples, who had been prepared by 
the Baptist for Christ, and had thrown him- 
self into the Master’s cause with generous, 
uncalculating enthusiasm. He had hung 
upon the Master’s lips, he had laid himself 
at the Master’s feet, he had loved the Master 
with all his heart, and had been willing as 
he believed to die for the Master’s sake. 
This man had made the chief confession of 
the New Testament, and this man had 
received the Lord’s chief promise. And it 
was he who had gone out of his way to deny 
the Lord, and invested his denial with every 
circumstance of offence. Choosing the 
time when the Lord needed friends most, 
taking for his witnesses the ignoble rabble of 
the high priest’s servants, trampling upon 
his flag at the invitation of a serving girl, 
asserting that not only was he not a friend 
of Jesus, but that he did not even know 
Him, and crowning all this falsehood and 


ignominy by curses which he had learned at 
his fishing trade, but had forgotten for a 
while in Jesus’ company. If in the world 
Judas must have the place of chief sinner, 
within the Church it belongs to Simon Peter, 
to whom the Lord revealed Himself alone 
on Easter Day. 

According to Simon Peter's sin was the 
keenness of his remorse, and among the 
disciples there was none, and could be none, 
with a heart so sore on Easter Day. They 
all mourned because they had lost their 
Lord, but between their regret and his there 
was a great gulf fixed, since they had 
only lost, but he had also denied. They 
had seen the Lord last in the moonlight of 
Gethsemane, sad enough sight ; he had seen 
Him last in the firelight of the high priest’s 
palace, far sadder sight. In the garden 
Jesus had interceded for the eleven that 
they might go free, but in the courtyard He 
had looked on him and He had gone bound 
with sorrow into the darkness. They all 
longed to see their Lord again, but none of 
them had a reason so keen, for the ten only 
desired to satisfy themselves with His visible 
presence, who had been the light of their 
lives, but he had to ask His forgiving mercy 
for the last outrage on friendship. If only 
he could have one minute alone with his 
Lord, although he never saw Him again, to 
explain himself, and to beseech forgiveness. 
He could not even now tell how he had 
come to do so cruel and wicked an action, but 
he could entreat the Lord to believe that his 
heart was not utterly that of a traitor, and 
that he was not, whatever it might appear, 
the same as Judas. What he had done he 
had done, and there was no one to blame 
but himself, his pride, his boasting, and his 
cowardice, but still he loved, and in the 
depths of his heart was true. He lashed 
himself with scorn and bitter self-upbraiding, 
more cruel than the thongs which lacerated 
the shoulders of the Master, but Jesus did 
not know. He cried aloud and broke the 
night air with his weeping, but Jesus could 
not see. All Jesus had seen was His 
apostle keeping company with the high 
priest’s servants, and swearing aloud that he 
had never known his Lord. Too late now 
to repent, too late now to ask forgiveness ; it 
mattered nothing to the Lord now who 
denied Him or who insulted Him, for He 
had passed beyond all earthly words, and 
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was at rest, but Peter never more could be 
at rest. Oh! that the dead could be brought 
back for the briefest time that we might tell 
them we had not intended so to wound them, 
or so to neglect them. But they sleep in 
peace, it is for us there cannot be peace for 
ever. 

It was like the Lord that His pity should 
rest upon this man, and others like him, 
beyond all who have sinned and sorrowed, 
for Jesus ever counted the agony of the 
heart greater than the agony of the life. de 
had compassion on the widow who lost her 
only son, because He was the only sca of 
His own mother, and she was a widow, and 
on the ruler who lost his little girl, because 
He loved children and they loved Him, but 
the chief sorrow of the world is not the 
death of friends. He wept over Jerusalem 
which knew not the day of her visitation 
and had rejected the anointed of the Lord ; 
He was cast down by Judass betrayal, and 
was in pain till Judas left, but even unbelief 
and treachery of evil hearts are not the chief 
sorrow. The cruellest or ali spiritual agonies 
is that of the backslider who has been 
received into the Father’s house with mercy 
and with joy, and has gone again into the 
far cuuntry, who has been decked with the 
robe and with the ring, and has sold them 
for riotous living, who has abused the very 
love of God and made His grace an oppor- 
tunity for sin. When he cometh to himself 
it is with weeping, and with trembling and 
with the sorrow of his heart none can meddle. 
Therefore is it that there are no promises in 
Scripture so appealing and so tender as those 
which are sent after the backslider, by the 
voice of the prophets, as if God, who had 
been Himself so deeply wounded, alone 
could estimate the broken heart of them 
who wounded Him. None understood Simon 
Peter like the Master, and none could enter 
so entirely into his remorse. While Peter 
thought of Jesus, his Master was thinking of 
him, and one of the first errands of the risen 
Lord was to bind up the broken heart of 
His penitent apostle. 

Where they met we are not told, but we 
may allow ourselves to guess. It was not in 
the Upper Room, for Peter ‘could not appear 
among the disciples till he had been re- 
stored by the Lord: it would not be in 
John’s kindly house, nor could it be in any 
public place, for this meeting must be in 
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secret. It is not likely that on that day 
which had opened with the message of 
Mary Magdalene and the sight of the empty 
grave, that agitated heart could contain 
itself within any walls, however friendly, and 
we may assume that St. Peter went out and 
sought for some place where he could spend 
the time surrounded by the memory of his 
Lord. Was it not most probable that he 
turned to that Garden whither he had gone 
with the Lord from the Upper Room, and 
where he had been afforded so great an 
intimacy, so that where the Lord’s own soul 
had been wrung till he sweated as it were great 
drops of blood, he might also suffer and there, 
who knows, might be remembered of the Lord. 
Did he seek out the very spot where he 
had seen Jesus lie, and there cast himself? 
What passed between them, when of a 
sudden the Lord with the marks of the 
Passion upon Him, but the cup of the 
Father’s Will now filled with joy, stood 
beside His prostrate apostle, no evangelist 
has recorded, because neither Peter nor the 
Lord ever told. There was to be a public 
conversation between them, full of beautiful 
emotions which would be recorded for our 
instruction, but that was to come later. There 
are secrets of religion which cannot be put 
in words, and which it were a spiritual in- 
decency to breathe. There are revelations 
of God given to the soul which belong to 
the third heavens and not to earth. ‘There 
are convictions which are surer than anything 
which can be seen, but of which we can give 
no proof to our fellow men. “I said I will 
confess my transgression unto the Lord,” 
so wrote the penitent backslider of the Old 
Testament, “and Thou forgavest the iniquity 
of my sin.” Here were the prayer and the 
answer, but in between came that moment 
where there can be no witness, of which 
there can be no description. 


He could not trust his melting soul 
But in his Maker’s sight— 
Then why should gentle hearts and true 
Bare to the rude world’s withering view 
Their treasure of delight ? 


Within that hour St. Peter was again con- 
verted and came forth a new man. Never 
again would he exalt himself above his 
brethren, save in his willingness to suffer ; 
never again would he talk of himself, save of 
his own unworthiness. He would be tried 
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in days tocome as he had never been before, 
and he, who had denied the Lord at the 
word of a girl, would confess the same Lord 
before the rulers of the people, and he who 
had shrunk from the contempt of serving- 
men would take a scourging for the Lord’s 
sake joyfully. Boldly would he preach the 
Gospel, bravely would he lead the Church, 
and humbly at last would he die. He had 
been called in the Lord’s vast charity, who 
saw the best and not the worst in every one 
of His disciples, “a rock man,” and he had 
proved to be only shifting sand, but now in 
this fierce fire of penitence and mercy, the 
mercy more melting even than the penitence, 
the sandhad been welded into iron, and on the 
foundation of this man’s faith so clear, so 
modest, so lasting,would be reared the Church 
of the living God, wherein every stone is a 
sinner converted, forgiven and sanctified. 
Simon Peter has not been the only 
disciple who denied and repented, and 
there have been many secret meetings 
between the Lord and His Peters since the 
first Easter Day. If any one be overtaken 
by temptation and fall, to the grief of the 
Lord and the undoing of his own soul, it is 
good for him that he should be covered with 
shame and that his heart should be broken, 
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that he should go for awhile into spiritual 
darkness, and be grieved in his sdul before 
all men. He sorrows not in such days as 


' 


those who have no hope, nor is he misunder- ~ 


stood or forgotten of his Lord. This same 
Jesus remembers not so much how His 
disciple failed in a single moment of trial, 
as how he has loved all the other moments 
of his life: not so much what His disciple 
did in the weakness of his will, but what he 
intended to do in the loyalty of his heart. 
If Jesus seems to tarry, and leaves him alone 
for a little in his Gethsemane, it is while He 
intercedes for him with the Father, and 
explains that this man after all is a good 
disciple and a true Son of God. When the 
time is ripe and the disciple’s heart is 
ready, then will the Lord appear. When no 
man is present and the world is as if it never 
had been, in a secret place He will hear the 
disciple’s confession. In that hour the 
disciple can do nothing, except lie at the 
Lord’s feet, and He will seal upon the peni- 
tent soul His word of full forgiveness. It 
is from such experiences the soul comes 
forth strong through humility, consecrated 
through gratitude, and joyful through vision, 
to suffer and to conquer, and so the gentle- 
ness of the Lord makes us great. 


CHURCH WORK IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By H. B. 


O the parson at home in charge of a 
small parish in a small diocese, it 
would need a strong effort of 
imagination thoroughly to realise 

the enormous area over which a South 
African Church worker is expected to 
exercise his influence, and the difficulties 
with which he meets in the course of his 
duties. 

The diocese which the present article 
refers to lies at the south-eastern part of 
Cape Colony, the . principal city being 
Queenstown. Its area is 75,000 square 
miles, and it is split up into parishes about 
the size of one of our English counties— 
that round about Queenstown being some- 
what larger than Yorkshire. The greater 


part of the white inhabitants are farmers, 
residing long distances apart, their land being 
separated only by wire fencing. For this 
huge district there are one bishop, between 
80 and go clergy, and about 120 lay 
workers. 

Bishop Hicks was appointed in 1892, 
and his sterling qualities have won the 
esteem and admiration of all his sub- 
ordinates. Our pictures of a typical cathe- 
dral and residence of the Bishop contrasts 
strangely with the European idea of these 
institutions ! 

It will thus be seen that the chief 
difficulty in the “ out-stations,” as they are 
called, is to get to the people. It is almost 
impossible to gather them together, and 
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wards, having co 
vered just over thirty- 
six miles.” The en- 
gines are all fitted 
with ‘ cow-catchers,” 
but Mark Twain’s ad- 
vice that they should 
be fixed behind the 
train, as the cow is 
far more likely to 
catch the train up 
than the train to 
catch the cow, seems 
applicable here. 
These services are 
usually held in a shed 
or a small waiting- 
room of the station, 
fitted up with a few 
benches, a harmonium 
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therefore each house or collection of houses 
must be visited in turn. Queenstown boasts 
of a good church, with a large congregation 
and regular services and clergy; but in the 
“out-stations” services are much less 
frequent, and great dependence is placed on 
the lay-workers, consisting, perhaps, of the 
bank-manager, and the chief farmers and 
commercial men, who often read the services 
and preach sermons—their own or some one 
else’s—and in fact, are of such good use 
that it would be impossible to get 

on without them. 7 


. (which will not always 
go) and a small table. 
The walls are usually 
covered with steam- 

boat advertisements, and the congregation 

often consists of no more than a dozen 
people, including a sprinkling of children. It 
is surprising what excuses people will think 
of for not attending these services. On one 
occasion, when it was held in a station 
waiting-room, the station master was “ watch- 
ing for trains,” his wife was “cooking the 
dinner,” her daughter was “taking a bath,” 
and the two boys wanted to go out and 
shoot birds. Many of the English children 





A clergyman with great ex- 
perience in South African work 
narrates the following experience : 
“T started one morning to an out- 
station, and after having ridden 
ten miles from a_ neighbouring 
farmhouse I arrived at the station 
about two, that being the time 
the train was booked to start. 
I found a seat and, after waiting 
half an hour, I discovered that we 
couldn’t start yet as the engine 
had gone off on another job, a 
mile away! At half-past three we 
started, and arrived at the little 
junction, consisting of a few houses 
made of corrugated iron—eyesores 
in South Africa—five hours after- 
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SUNDAY IN A COMPOUND AT THE KIMBERLEY DIAMOND FIELDS 


brought up in this way, with a Church 
service only once a quarter, are without 
knowledge of Bible, Catechism, prayers or 
hymns ; and are, in fact, almost in heathen 
ignorance. Many of the grown-up people 
are either unable or too shy to participate in 
a service, and the only response they are 
able to make is “ Amen.” To get this out 
one must slow down towards the end of a 
prayer, and they being railway folk, con- 
sequently divine that you are coming toa 
stoppage, and so get their response ready. 
The black population of this diocese is 
540,000, of which 230,000 are untouched by 
any Christian influence whatever. 
The greater part of the domestic 
work is done by these natives, as 
well as manufacturing, farming and 
railway making. Even the old 
men are extraordinarily upright in 
their carriage, which is the out- 
come of always carrying loads on 
their heads. The story goes that 
if you tell a native to carry a stamp 
to a neighbour he will put it on his 
head, place a large stone over it to 
prevent it blowing away, and so 
march off! Properly educated, 
they are an extremely clever race, 
logical in argument and honest in 
character. Although studying in 


a foreign tongue, native pupil- 
teachers compare favourably in 
XXIX—23 


324 
their examinations with 
their English _ brethren. 


They are also extremely 
musical, perhaps more so 
than the average white. 
This fact is illustrated in 
speaking their own lan- 
guage, as any syllable 
which strikes them as un- 
musical will often be 
altered or added to in 
the course of a sentence. 
Living in * locations” 
or districts set apart for 
them, they are often 
without school or church. 
Then again there are “re- 
serves,” i.e. large areas 
given back to the natives, 
who cultivate them suffi- 
ciently for their immediate 
wants. These latter are 
naturally the most difficult to influence. The 
necessity for proper instruction is obvious 
when it is known that the natives are in 
some districts clamouring for schools, and 
will sometimes walk twenty-five miles to 
church. One school was erected entirely by 
the natives, who found material, laboured at 
it themselves and paid all expenses. The 
Government will not help a locality until it 
possesses a school, and then a grant is 
allowed. Again, such are the demands on 
the “Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel,” that they are withdrawing grants in 
some districts in order to try and make them 
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Twelve or thirteen years ago, 





| Bishop Webb started a sisterhood 
! at Grahamstown, where there are 
schools of all descriptions, from 
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good substantial buildings to huts, 
and frequently classes of eighty or 
ninety Kafir children can be seen 
busily at work either in or out of 


doors. Port Elizabeth boasts of 
a school for half-castes. These 
unfortunate people are looked 


down upon by both the whites and 
the blacks, and consequently have 
separate churches and schools. 
“Railway work” is another 
large field of labour. In the 








A NATIVE CHURCH, KIMBERLEY 


self-supporting. Many districts ravaged by 
rinderpest, frost and locusts, are so poor that 
hardly anything can be done, as they are 
unable to obtain a diocesan grant, by reason 
of not being able to raise one locally. All 
are agreed on one point, and that is the 
pressing needs of a native ministry. These 
are, unfortunately, extremely few ; but where 
they can be preached to in their native 
tongue by natives, the results are naturally 
far greater than would be the case with a 
white ministry. The work for all is very 
hard, and last Easter Day one man con- 
ducted eleven services and preached eleven 
sermons. 

Our illustration of Sunday in a com- 
pound at the Kimberley Diamond Fields 
was taken immediately before the natives 
assembled for service. A compound is an 
enclosure which the natives working in the 
mines are not allowed to leave until after 
the expiration of their term of service. 
Before this system was originated it was 
found that, spite of the utmost precau- 
tions, numbers of the precious stones were 
smuggled away by the workers. 

Tke sick natives are well looked after, 
and have separate hospitals. We give a 
picture of one of the wards, which leave 
nothing to be desired in the way of skilled 
medical treatment, management and gen- 
eral cleanliness; but the work actually 
accomplished is only a tithe of what could 
be done if only the necessary funds were 
forthcoming. 





diocese of which we are writing 
there are 1600 miles of railroad. 
Every four or five miles there is a 
substantial house built by the 
Government, who controls the railway and 
places an official at these intervals to look 
after the line, most of them being quite 
beyond the reach of parochial efforts. In 
order to visit these families one has to 
travel along the line and alight at intervals. 
One clergyman being especially told off for 
this work, the Government was good enough 
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to provide him with a little coach which 
was fastened behind the trains and was 
fitted up as a kind of bed-sitting-room with 
all necessaries. 

Distances are great. Sometimes as much 
as seventy-five miles divide parson from 
parson. Vacancies are constantly occurring 
and are hard to fill, for clergymen are re- 
cruited from England, where the response is 
not what it should be, and it actually took 
more than a year to get a bishop for the 
diocese, there being many refusals. 

In many parishes there is a great prepon- 
derance of Boers ; and these, of course, possess 
a Boer Church, with the parson as the princi- 
pal man in the place, with a carriage and five 
hundred a year. Nevertheless, the Boers, 
before the war, showed a marked preference 
for the English language and English ser- 


vices, and persuaded their minister to hold 
services in the English tongue. Men who 
should know say that if the English service 
were held in the Dutch tongue they would 
all attend. 

The Boer religious outlook is curious. 
They hold that all such things as locusts, 
typhoid, rinderpest come from God, and can- 
not be put aside, and consequently nothing 
can persuade them to pass even the simplest 
sanitary measures, or make any reforms what- 
ever in this direction! Finally, the war is 
impoverishing the whole diocese, through the 
number of refugees who are in absolute want 
and require immediate help ; this help, to a 
great extent, devolving on the clergy. 

The illustrations are from photographs 
kindly lent by Mrs. Vincent and the Rev. 
W. E. Jackson. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. JAMES JEFFREY, M.A. 


MARCH WINDS 
Ps. civ. 4 (R.V.). Read Ps. cxlvii. 


Hymn: “ For all thy love and goodness, so 
bountiful and free" 


KING has many servants to wait on 
him. Some are ready to fight his 
battles, others to run on errands 
of mercy and peace. God, who is 

the. King of Kings, has countless messengers 
ready to do His will. The angels in heaven, 
man on earth, the beasts of the field, the 
fishes in the sea, the birds of the air, are all 
God’s servants. So also are the winds that 
blow. ‘ He causes the winds to blow and 
the waters flow.” ‘He maketh the winds 
His messengers” is the rendering given to 
the text in the Revised Version. The 
month of March is in our country the month 
of winds, and we may be quite sure they 
do some good work for God and for man. 
If March winds are very cold, they dry up 
the earth and so help to prepare it for the 
seed. They drive the dust before them, and 
as you turn your backs to the dust storm 
a murmur escapes your lips; but you know 
what our proverb says: ‘A peck of March 


dust is worth a king’s ransom.” In winter 
the ground is hard and frozen, but after the 
turn of the year the rains descend and melt 
the snow. The upturned earth is soaked, 
and were the farmer to cast his seed into the 
damp furrows it would rot and there would be 
no harvest. So God sends the March winds 
which dry up the ground and break up the 
heavy clods. Then out goes the sower and 
scatters his seed, and the soft April showers 
water it, and it springs up, and in autumn 
the fields are covered with waving grain. 
The March winds clear and purify the 
air. In our cold winter we have days of 
cloud and fog and mist, when we never see 
the sun and when our spirits droop. March, 
however, blows his horn and the winds hear 
it. They dry the atmosphere, they chase 
away the clouds and mists, and there is the 
sun shining as of old, reminding us of the 
goodness of God, who is cailed by one writer 
“the Father of Light.” And are there not 
seasons in your lives, my young friends, 
when something has come between you and 
God, and you have almost forgotten all about 
Him and His love? Life is so joyous, you 
have everything you want, and are looking 
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forward to many years of happiness, you do 
not think of Jesus and your need of Him. 
Other things have come between you and 
Jesus, who is your sun. And so God sends 
His winds—some illness, or misfortune, or 
loss—and through rifts in the clouds you see 
the face of Jesus turned on you and hear 
His voice calling you. 


A wind came up out of the sea 
And said, ‘‘O mists, make room for me." 


The March winds waken up the sleeping 
life of the earth. March among the Romans 
was the first month of the year, and by the 
Saxons it was called “ Lenet Monat,” #.e., 
Length Month, because the days are so 
much longer. In winter the trees and 
flowers have been asleep. They are not 
dead though they look it. They are only 
sleeping. The leaves have withered and 
fallen, but the sap is in the tree, the life is 
in the root, and when the spring winds 
blow they touch and waken the sleepers. 
They turn in their beds, they are not awake 
enough yet to rise and put on their new 
clothes, but they are wakening, and some 
early risers are up. You will see little knots 
on the branches, where the leaves are lying 
coiled up, and little buds in which the 
flowers are sleeping. The daisy opens its 
eye, and when you can put your feet on nine 
daisies the spring has come. In some 
woods the violet begins to perfume the air 
and the blackbird is singing his sweetest 
notes. So God is wakening your life. In 
the days of youth lie the possibilities of a 
fruitful life. One can see in all of you 
buds of promise, under the sweet breath 
of home and of the Spirit of God. Gifts 
lie sleeping in your minds and memories 
which God is touching and quickening; 
strength is growing in your limbs for the 
work of the future. March winds help to 
give the bloom to the peach, the flavour to 
the strawberry, and the lovely colour to the 
rose ; and the years and influences of early 
life are helping to form your characters, to 
make your lives beautiful, good and strong. 


APRIL SHOWERS 


Ps, Ixv. 10, Read Ps, Ixv. 
Hymn: ‘‘God who made the earth” 


“Give us this day our daily bread” is the 
prayer of God’s children as each morning 


they kneel to thank Him for the night’s 
sleep and for the mercies of anew day ; but 
how seldom do they think of the labour and 
care required to prepare it? As soon as the 
farmer has gathered in his harvest, he sets 
about preparing the ground for next year’s 
crop. He enriches the soil. He turns up 
the earth with the plough, followed by the 
crows and wood-pigeons holding a high 
feast, and then the sower with long strides 
and swinging arms scatters the seed, and 
covers it with the harrow. When autumn 
comes the grain falls before the reaper, is 
threshed and winnowed, and carried to the 
mills, where after many processes it is ground 
into the finest flour, and comes forth at last 
from the baker’s hands in the form of bread. 
That is man’s work, but his labour would 
be in vain were it not for what God does. 
The sixty-fifth psalm tells you something of 
God’s share in preparing your daily bread. 
He gives His frost to break up the clods. 
He floods the ground with His rain, and 
dries it with His winds, and when the seed 
has been dropped in, He sends the soft 
April showers and warm sunshine to help 
its growth. He it is who fills the ears of 
corn and ripens them with the sun. 

If March is the month of snell winds, 
April is the season of soft showers and 
sunny hours, so disappointing in your young 
days. You can scarcely help grumbling 
when you find the rain pouring down on 
the morning of a long-looked-for holiday 
excursion, but the little seed in the dry 
furrows is rejoicing, and the tender green 
leaf enjoys its bath, and the bud wakes up 
smiling, and all nature is happy. Still you 
know these showers will not last long and 
will be followed by the clear shining of the 
sun after rain. The poet speaks 


Of the uncertain glory of an April day, 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by-and-by a cloud takes all away. 


April thus resembles the life of childhood. 
Tears and laughter follow close on each 
other. I have seen a child weeping bitterly 
because he has hurt himself or been dis- 
appointed of some promised pleasure, and 
the next moment laughing heartily at some- 
thing that has tickled his fancy. If there 
was never a cloud in the sky, and the hot 
sun beat down on you from morning to 
night, you would long for the rain, and 
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welcome the appearance of the little cloud 
as Elijah did. If your face were always 
wreathed in smiles and everything were just 
as you wished it, if there were no clouds in 
your sky, you would very likely forget all 
about God, and lose your touch with those 
whose lives were sad. If, on the other hand, 
your hearts were always sorrowful, if your 
eyes were always wet with tears, life would 
be very gloomy and unbearable, so God 
lets you see a bit of blue sky ard a gleam 
of sunshine to remind you of His love and 
govdness. 

April showers, too, remind you of the 
gracious influences which God brings to bear 
upon you in early life. God Himself calls 
these ‘ showers of blessing.” The seeds of 
truth have been planted in your hearts by 
your gentle mothers, and watered by their 
prayers with and for. you. And God has 
given the increase. He has given His Holy 
Spirit to quicken the seed, to keep your 
hearts soft and tender; and many a good 
man and woman is thanking God to-day for 
the blessing of a pious’ and happy home. 
But tor that the frosts and cold winds of the 
world, the temptations and trials of young 
life, might have proved too much for you. 
So day by day the soft rain falls upon 
your hearts and lives, and the little plants 
of grace thrive and put forth buds and 
flowers and fruits of righteousness. 

In April there is a great revival and 
rapid growth of life. It may be called the 
month of the resurrection. It is then the 
green blade shoots above the soil, and the 
fields which were so bare and brown in 
March are covered with an emerald carpet. 
The buds begin to swell on the trees, the 
eggs are hatching in the nests, and the 
young lambs are frisking in the fields. It 
is the time of joyous young life, for April is 
the true spring month. And the spring of 
your life is the season when you grow most 
quickly. Every year you are shooting up, 
and becoming taller, your minds grow most 
quickly then, and the buds of promise 
appear fuller and fuller. You learn faster 
in your young days than in later years. And 
there is no fairer sight on earth than boys 
and girls with their bright young lives giving 
promise of a rich harvest in the future. 
It was in April our Saxon ancestors kept 
the feast of Easter, which just means “ the 
rising,” to celebrate the revival of life, and 
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it is in April that Easter is kept by the 
Church still, to celebrate the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, and to remind us of that 
blessed morning when the soft breath of 
spring shall kiss the sleepers in the grave, 
and waken them to a new life in which death 
shall have no more power. A _ rainbow 
spans the grave. Spring comes as the 
Messenger of Hope. 


SUMMER 


Song of Solomon ii. 11, 12. Read Ps. civ. 1-17 


Hymn: ‘Summer suns are glowing "’ 


THE winter is past. The snow is gone. No 
more skating or sliding for some time at 
least. Summer is nigh. The morning air is 
delightfully fresh and fragrant, and the world 
looks beautiful in the sunshine. Nature has 
put on its fairest dress. In our hedgerows 
and meadows many a sweet little plant may 
be seen opening its eye to the warm sun- 
shine. Perhaps as we grow older we may 
prefer the autumn tints ; we like better in our 
youth the tender green of spring or early 
summer. All the world over, the month of 
May, with rosy cheeks and laughing eyes, and 
handfuls of sunshine, is a welcome visitor. 
The herald of summer, May is received 
with universal joy. Tennyson calls May-day 
‘Of all the glad new year the maddest, 
merriest day.” You boys and girls will not 
soon forget the first of March this year ; the 
day when the tidings came of the relief of 
Ladysmith. You waved your flags and 
cheered most lustily. May-day finds you in 
much the same mood, because gloomy winter 
is away and the flowers appear on the earth. 
In Pagan times May-day was associated with 
the worship of the sun, and our May-day 
customs are derived from this old worship. 
In their own way our heathen ancestors 
sought to acknowledge the goodness of the 
Great Being who caused His sun to shine 
and His rain to fall. They were not able 
to think of him as a loving Father, as you 
have been taught to do, but they could not 
help feeling grateful for what the sun did 
for them, in warming their homes, ripening 
their crops, colouring their fruit, and making 
the earth beautiful, and so they offered their 
gifts to the sun as the Father of Lights 
from whom they received so many gifts. 

An English village on May-day is a happy 
scene ; the boys and girls have been early 
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astir, gathering the flowers with which to 
crown the May Queen—the sweetest flower 
of the village. To her they do homage, 
and dance round the May - pole as they 
weave the ribbons round it in many-coloured 
designs. And there is a good reason why 
young life should be happy in the month 
of May. It reminds us of the goodness of 
God. We sometimes take our blessings as 
a matter of course and fail to thank the 
giver. Well, in the bright month of May 
let your thoughts go out to God your Father, 
who gives you the summer and the sunshine, 
and the flowers, and show your gratitude by 
carrying a little sunshine into hearts and 
homes into which it seldom enters. Again 
May tells us that “God has made everything 
beautiful in its season.” It is the month when 
nature looks its best. Men try to imitate 
the works of God. They paint the walls of 
their houses and hang them with beautiful 
landscapes, so that in the grimy city even on a 
dull day they may have a peep at God’s beauti- 
ful world. Nature is the best teacher of the 
harmony of colour. Nowhere will you. see 
such lovely tints and such perfect arrangement 
of colours as in the flowers of the field or the 
plumage of the birds. Our brightest colours 
are borrowed from nature. No artist can 
paint the sunshine, nor can he rival the tender 
green of the young leaves or the delicate 
tints of the lily. I do not know anything that 
can equal the beauty of an avenue of trees in 
May. The interlacing branches form a lovely 
arch with gleaming points of gold and deli- 
cate green as the leaves shimmer in the sun. 
Heaven must indeed be very beautiful, when 
this world has so much to delight the eye 


~ and to add toour happiness. Very beautiful, 


too, is the life of childhood. The fairest 
flowers after all on earth are the boys and 
girls of our homes. In some of the maga- 
zines you will see pictures called types. of 
beautiful children, very fair to see, but such 
children are even more attractive when in 
them is to be seen the beauty of a Christ- 
like life. You are in the May-day of your 
lives, the happiest season God. has given 
you, and you will help to make the world 
more beautiful when your faces shine with 
the love of Jesus, when your lives are pure 
and true and gentle and unselfish, and give 
joy and happiness to all around you. 

May is the month on which the fruit crop 
depends most. ‘The orchards look their best 


in the month of May. The. hedges are 
covered with May blossoms, and the apple- 
trees with their lovely blooms. The trees are 
hung with precious stones, as in the gardens 
of our fairy tales. There is the promise of 
much fruit; but, alas! it is not always ful- 
filled. There comes - 


An envious sneaping frost 
That bites the first-born infants of the spring ; 


and in the morning the ground is strewn with 
the blossoms, and the fruit crop is a failure. 
So it happens with some young lives. They 
look fair in lfe’s-summer, they promise well, 
and their friends expect them to become 
good and useful men and women. But the 
blossoms wither, the promise of youth is not 
realised. The homely old saw is often true, 
that ‘May flowers are not always honey 
flowers.” If, however, you live in the sun- 
shine of God’s presence, and your hearts are 
warmed with the love of Jesus—then, if God 
spares you, you will bring forth fruit in old 
age. 
MAY FLOWERS 


Matt. vi. 28. Read Matt. vi. 25-34 
Hymn: “ All things bright and beautiful ” 


I REMEMBER one lovely summer day stand- 
ing on the heights above the valley of the 
Huleh in Northern Palestine, while the 
plain stretched at my feet like a many- 
coloured carpet, bright with white and 
scarlet anemones, and here and there among 


-the marshes the beautiful Huleh lily, which 


is found also in the Nazareth hills. Our 
Saviour does not often mention the flowers, 
but He could scarcely avoid noticing this 
lily, and using it to teach His disciples a 
lesson of their heavenly Father’s loving care, 
and of the perfection of God’s works. 

While some flowers bloom during the 
greater part of the year, each month has 
flowers of its own, infinitely varied in colour, 
some blushing unseen in the woods and 
hedgerows, others displaying their beauty in 
our meadows and gardens. In Norway If 
have seen them growing luxuriantly on the 
thatched roofs of the cottages, and giving a 
rich colouring to the naked rocks. In 
England May is the month when the 
hawthorn blossoms. There the hawthorn 
is called the May, or May blooms, and no 
wonder, for in some years the hedges are a 
mass of white, and the air is filled with the 
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sweet perfume. And what is more attractive 
than the beauty and fragrance of your young 
life? It fills home with its sweetness. For 
amid the sorrow and the sadness, the pain 
and the suffering of the world, we have 
always the young blossoms, so fair in them- 
selves, shedding their fragrance all around. 
In Greece the hawthorn was the emblem of 
Hope. When the trees were white in 
summer, the Greeks saw the hope of the 
abundance of autumn. And you boys and 
girls are the hope of the world. Your 
fathers and mothers are growing uld, but as 
they look at you in your flowering youth, 
they are full of hope that you will fill their 
places, and will take up and carry on the 
work they must soon lay down. 

May too is the month when in the 
northern part of our Island the hills and 
moors are a blaze of glory with the yellow 
blooms of the gorse or whin. It was the 
special favourite of Linnzus, the celebrated 
botanist, who, when he first saw its rich 
blooms, is said to have knelt down and 
praised God for making it so beautiful. It 
is like a bush burning but not consumed. 
And it gives a rare beauty to some of the 
wildest and bleakest parts of our country. 
So have I seen in some of the slums of our 
great cities, in scenes of great wretchedness, 
men and women and children whose kind 
hearts and gentle lives shone out amid the 
darkness of their surroundings. They made 
their little world beautiful by their presence. 
Every one knows the story of Mungo Park, 
who when in great distress in Africa was 
cheered by coming upon a tuft of green moss. 
At once he thought that if God cared for 
that little plant, kissing it with the dew, He 
would take care of him alone in the desert. 
In our own country there is a common May 
flower which may teach you the same lesson. 
You will see by the wayside, under the 
hedges, a little blue flower with a white eye, 
known as the speedwell. When we part 
from each other, we say “ Good-bye,” which 
is just **God be with you,” or farewell. In 
the middle ages it was the custom to say 
“ Speed-well.” So this lovely flower bears 
its cheery message to you. You know what 


it is to be sad at times, to get weary of always 
learning your lessons, and to shrink from the 
hard work that lies before you. Speed well, 
this little flower keeps singing to you; do not 
be disheartened ; look at me, here I am help- 
ing to brighten the dreariest road. God is 
caring for me and using me to make the 
dusty way a little more cheerful. Go on, 
your way may be long and hard, it is 
leading to the sweet rest of the beautiful 
land. Look round you and you will soon 
discover how many things in this world 
are sent ty God to cheer you and make 
you happy. 


Companion of the footsore, through many a weary 
mile, 

God did not place thee by the way that thou 
shouldest waste thy smile ; 

He would not that the dusty roads of life should 
blind our eyes 

To blessings freely scattered in our pathway to the 
skies, 


There is another lovely and fragrant flower, 
known in Germany as the Maiblume, or the 
May Lily, better known as the Lily of the 
Valley. You will not find it opening its 
snowy blossoms to the sun in the most 
conspicuous plots in the garden, but away 
in some sheltered nook, or under a tree, or 
on the shady side of a bank. It has thus 
come to be the emblem of modesty and 
purity. One of the sweetest names of Jesus 
is ** the Lily of the Valley,” because He lived 
such a beautiful and modest life. Some 
boys and girls by their clever gifts and 
personal beauty more readily attract notice ; 
other sweet little lives grow quietly, shedding 
their fragrance round the home circle. A 
little Jewish orphan, known at home as 
Hadassah, or the Lily, was the joy of her 
uncle’s life. She grew in beauty in his 
humble dwelling, and attracted the notice 
of the King of Persia, who made. her his 
queen. In the palace she shed her fragrance, 
as she had done at home. “God gives grace 
to the humble.” 

The lily not affects 
The public walk, nor gaze of noonday sun ; 
She to no state or dignity aspires, 
But silent and alone puts on her suit. 
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“UNAWARES” 


Heb. xiii. 2 


By F. J. DAVEY 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. S. BOYD 


We’p had a terr’ble time o’ drouth, eight 
months without a drop 

QO’ blessid rain, an’ half the cows an’ all the 
lambs had died. 

The hull place was as brown as brown, an’ 
not a mortal crop 

O’ green stuff had been gathered in, in all 
the country-side. 


An’ we was close-up busted, our debts we 
couldn’t face 


(For, farming ain’t the payin’ game as some 
folks makes it out). 

It crumpled up the old man’s starch to raise 
it on the place 

But, ‘twas either that or else go bung, 0’ 
that we’d ne’er a doubt. 


I was bringin’ in some firewood, an’ I’d jus’ 
fixed up a load, 

An’ was stopping whiles the horses took a 
spell, 


When I see a reg’lar cead-beat tramp a 
hobblin’ up the road. 

Thinks I, that chap don’t want no work, [ 
knows his sort too well. 












They’ve always left a fust-class place, I'm 
sure I dunno how, 

But no one ever knows the man they say 
they worked for las’, 

They says they’re good fur any job—can 
milk an’ shear an’ plough, 

But if you hired one ev'ry day, you’d sack 

"em jus’ as fas’! 


But this chap didn’t brag like that—he 
weren’t no tramp by trade, 

Though a gate-post would ha’ smiled to see 
the way as he was dressed, 

His clo’es was all so frayed an’ tore, I declare 
they wouldn’t ha’ made 

A working suit for a scarecrow, leave alone 
his Sunday best, 
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I couldn’t help a pityin’ the cur’ous-looking 
bloke, 

His eyes looked out so honest-like, but his 
cheeks was pinched an’ wan, 

An’ his voice come out in sort o’ gasps, as 
if his wind was broke : 

Thinks I, ‘It won’t be many munce afore 
you're dead and gone !’ 


‘Me got a tender heart?’ No fear! but I 
know how it feels— 

That chap were close-up starving, aye, an’ 
reg lar gone dead-beat. 


I’d always made a rule o’ never givin’ tramps 
no meals, 

But I took that fella in an’ give him all as 
he could eat. 


He knowed his time was runnin’ short, he 
‘lowed his strength was gone, 

He didn’t as’ no wages—jus’ a light job for 
a spell, 

An’ after “bout a week or two, he thought o’ 
trampin’ on, 

P’raps he'ld go to orspital 
couldn’t tell. 


but that he 





An’ somehow he got roun’ me—there was 
some lightish work, 

An’ so I give it to the chap—he said his 
name was Jim— 

And though what he was as’ed to do, I 
never saw him shirk— 

A chile would done it jus’ as well an’ jus’ as 
quick as him. 


I might as well ha’ as’ed him fur to stop 
here all his days, 

For that was how it ended—course I didn’t 
know it then, 

But when Jim got too weak to work, I own 
I couldn’t raise 

The grit to send him trampin’ on the 
wallaby agen. 
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Sometimes he’d bring the cows in, an he'd 
sometimes weed the flowers, 

But plenty times he couldn’t—he was grow- 
in’ dretful weak— 

An’ them times he would gen/ally go an’ sit 
for hours an’ hours 

At the bottom of the paddock by the little 
runnin’ creek. 


He would take the children down there, an’ 
mind them all the day, 

An’ find ’em coloured pebbles an’ play some 
sort of game 

To show ’em how the earth was made, I’ve 
heerd the young ones say, 

An’ ev'ry stone about the place he'ld fit it 
with a name. 


An’ then there comes that terr’ble flood. 
My sins! but didn’t it rain ? 

J never see another flood as did such dretful 
harm ! 

It put the kybosh on to us, an’ made it 
puty plain 

There was on’y one thing stickin’ out—we'd 
have to leave the farm |! 
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Then a lawyer from the mortgagee comes 
fossiken’ around, 

And says he wants the int’rest what was owin’ 
up to date, 

An’ give us three months notice, if the 
money wasn’t found, 

He’ld turn us out an’ sell us up, he would, 
as sure as fate. 


There weren’t no hope; how could thete 
be? The ole man lost his pluck, 

An’ fooled around, and never spoke, he 
wouldn’t even cuss ! 

We knowed that other folk sometimes might 
get a streak o’ luck, 

But nothin’ that way ever yet had come to 
none of us. 


My oath! it did though, all the same! 
One day I see that Jim 

Come pantin’ up the hill as if a bull was at 
his tail : 

Tne way that he was runnin’, I could 
scarcely ’bleeve ’twas him, 

An’ his eyes was glarin’ fireballs, but his 
cheeks was ashy pale. 
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I thought at first his time was come, he 
looked so dretful ill, 

He was clutchin’ at a saucepan-lid as wasn’t 
worth a pin. 

An’ shakin’ with excitement so, he couldn’t 
hold it still, 

An’ half a dozen pebbles kep’ a-rattlin’ in 
the tin. 
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An’ then the fit of coughin’! the reg’lar 
churchyard tones ! 

Bur he grabbed the tin dish all the time, 
an’ kep’ it in his hold, 

An’ as he sank down faintin’ he handed me 
them stones, 

An’ jus’ gasped out one single word, an’ 
that there word was GOLD! 


Se 


RECOLLECTIONS 


By THE Rev. Proressor ALFRED CHURCH, M.A. 


II 


GAVE up my curacy in Wiltshire at the 
end of 1856, and I returned in 

July 1892 to a small benefice in the 
same county. The new home was 

not more than four or five miles from the 
old one. The conditions of life were practi- 
cally the same in the two places, one im- 
portant point of resemblance being that the 
parish of which I now took charge was, as 
my first parish had been, in the hands of a 
single proprietor. My chief object here will 
be to speak of the changes which these 
thirty-six years had brought about. Before 
I do so I will say a few words about the 
place itself, which I will call X. (The real 
name is no secret, for any reader who is 
sufficiently curious may find it out for himself, 
but it is needless to give it here.) The 
parish was of the smallest, having a popula- 
tion of eighty and an acreage of a little more 
than goo acres. These very small parishes 
are, I fancy, a peculiarity of England, and I 
have often wondered how long they will be 
allowed to exist. ‘They mean, of course, a 
great waste of power. Not only is it absurd 
to put one man in charge of eighty people 
and another in charge of 8000, but it is a 
positive injury, in most cases, to tie a man 
down to a place where it is quite impossible 
for him fully to occupy his energies. I hap- 
pened to have plenty of other work, but the 
average clergyman, unless he chanced to be 
a learned man, or a saint, or busied with 
some diocesan work (an inspectorship of 
schools, for instance), would be in great 
danger of growing rusty or worse. For 
myself, situated as I was, I liked my duty 


at X. very much. All the people were, so 
to speak, friends. The people of X. had, in 
a dumb sort of way, a great feeling for their 
existence as a separate parish. While the 
Act which established Parish Councils was 
before Parliament, I called the householders 
together and explained to them the provisions 
of the Bill. They came to oblige me, but 
they were absolutely indifferent. (I do not 
think that they really believed that they could 
do anything without leave of the Squire.) 
But when I pointed out to them that they 
might combine with a neizhbouring parish 
and send representatives to a Parish Council * 
they showed, for the first time, some kind of 
interest. They were quite clear that they would 
have nothing to do with their neighbours. 

When the Act came into force it was a 
dead letter. I never could get a quorum 
after the first meeting, except, so to speak, 
by main force. Once in the year, when the 
overseers and the way-warden were to be 
elected, a proper meeting was necessary. 
‘The two farmers and myself attended. Two 
other electors were wanted, and these had to 
be laid hold of and brought in. As we did 
nothing, so we spent nothing. J gave the 
parish meeting a shilling minute-book, and 
so was able to tell the Local Government 
Board, when they proposed to audit the 
accounts, that there were no accounts to 
audit. The Board reluctantly allowed, after 
some correspondence, that I was right, and 

* I may explain that a parish with less than 200 
population has a Parish Meeting but not a Parish 
Council, but that it may combine with a neighbour 
and have a share in a council. 








thus I saved the cost of fee and stamp, 
perhaps ten shillings, of which my share as 
one of the chief ratepayers would have been 
not less than three shillings. 

The parish was divided into two farms, 
the house of one being the old manor-house. 
It dominated the church, and there was, of 
course, the old legend that a former Lady of 
the Manor had vowed that she would build her 
hall higher than the church tower, and died 
when the work was complete. The church 
had a Norman chancel arch and south porch 
of very early date, with some very graceful 
Karly English arches, so close to the porch 
that they must have been put in to support 
the roof. The church had suffered from a 
tasteless restoration some forty years before. 
The Perpendicular windows in the north 
wall had been destroyed to make room for 
some which were supposed to be in keeping 
with the Early English arches aforesaid, but 
were lamentably stiff and crude. One thing 
in the parish history is so curious that I 
cannot forbear to mention it. In the four 
years 1658-1662 no less than forty-three 
marriages were celebrated in the church, the 
general average being about one in three 
years; only one of the eighty-six persons 
married was from X.; the others came 
from the neighbourhood. My explanation 
is that when the severity of the Common- 
wealth rule slackened, and it became safe to 
use the Church of England Marriage Service 
{which had been at one time forbidden), 
churchpeople came to X., whcre there was a 
sympathetic parson, to be married. It 
should be mentioned that the Rector of X. 
held the living from 1640 to 1668. The taste- 
less restorers of whom I have before spoken 
had actually moved his tombstone from the 
chancel to pave the approach to a new 
vestry. It moved me to wrath every time I 
stepped on it with its inscription which 
these barbarians had falsified: “ Here lyeth 
the body of John Barrett, formerly Rector 
of this Parish.” 

And now to speak of the changes between 
1856 and 1892. I will begin with the 
clergy, though it is a difficult subject. 
Naturally, all or nearly all the men whom I 
had known personally or by repute in the 
earlier time had passed away. Their suc- 
cessors seemed to have much more of what 
I may call the professional spirit. Some 
observers, I do not doubt, would not hesi- 
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tate to say that there was more piety, among 
them.* Of this I say nothing. But they 
certainly looked and acted more like 
ministers of religion than their predecessors. 
Their dress was more distinctive. As the 
churches had been restored, so they were 
much more used ; Lent and Advent services 
were common, nor were daily services un- 
known. Then the “ Mission,” which was very 
like the “ Revival” of bygone years, was a 
regular institution. Of course there was 
another side to all this. A clergy, when it 
becomes more professional, is apt to become 
more sacerdotal. It is in this direction that 
development is easiest. Evangelical zeal 
requires a special, and, it may be said, an 
uncommon temper, while it is easy to expend 
energy on ceremonial. But I feel that I am 
getting into dangerous ground. Let me 
content myself with repeating that there was 
a great increase of activity in the clergy. 
The material condition of the labourer I 
found greatly improved. In spite of agricul. 
tural depression, which had reduced the 
profits of the farmers almost to vanishing- 
point, his wages had increased, not much in 
amount, but greatly in purchasing power. 
The ordinary labourer—the ploughman as 
distinguished from the shepherd, carter or 
cowman—received e/even shillings per week, 
as against fen in the old time. This was 
something, but the fact that the bread bill 
took one-third of the weekly income instead 
of two-thirds was much more. Other things 
had fallen in price—tea, for instance, but the 
reduction in the price of bread was the 
dominant fact in the situation. One con- 
sequence was that butcher’s meat, never seen 
in a labourer’s cottage during the earlier 
period, had become a well-known article of 
diet. In the fifties, with the poorer labourers 
even bacon was only an occasional luxury. 
Tea was not always within their reach, its 
place being supplied by hot water coloured 
with burnt bread. Old people whose 


* The usage of the word “ piety ” is very curious, 
I remember being much struck with something that 
I read about a quarter of a century ago in a country 
newspaper. A speaker was proposing the health of 
the parish clergyman, He said among other things, 
“Anyhow, no one will say that the vicar is a pious 
man.” And heactually meant to praise him! One 
can understand what he meant, but how strange 
the phrase! No one,I am sure, would think of 
using it now. 
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memories went back to the first quarter of 
the century have told me that even wheaten 
bread was an uncommon luxury in their 
boyhood. Another cause which contributed 
to the improvement was the freeing of the 
roads from tolls. These had been very 
heavy in Wiltshire (I remember paying at 
four turnpikes in a drive of ten miles), and 
the relief was great. It made possible the 
weekly or bi-weekly visit of the grocer’s and 
butcher’s carts, things never seen in the old 
days. One Saturday, I remember, the 
butcher’s man never made his appearance— 
I believe the attractions of a wayside inn had 
been too much for him. ‘There was a cry of 
distress in the village. Some families would 
have to go without their Sunday dinner. It 
may safely be said that in the fifties no such 
disappointment could have occurred, for the 
simple reason that no one could have dreamt 
of making any purchase of the kind. 

Along with this had come a general in- 
crease in civilisation. Nowhere was this 
more noticeable than in the village club and 
its annual meeting. The old club with 
which I was familiar during the earlier period 
was a very undeveloped affair. It had no 
continuous existence. Every year the 
balance was divided, and, I am_ afraid, 
commonly spent in drink on the feast-day. 
It was not uncommon for the older members 
to be excluded when it was formed again, so 
that a man who had subscribed for years, 
and, possibly, never received sick-pay, might 
find himself wholly unprovided for. The 
annual dinner, at which I was accustomed to 
preside, was a very barbarous affair. I have 
seen the young men toss off the contents of 
the vinegar cruets. As for the consumption of 
meat and plum pudding, it was simply porten- 
tous. Who can wonder, when we remember 
that this was the solitary occasion in the year 
when such food was within the reach of the 
diners? All this is changed. The club is a 
permanent institution, managed on sound 
business principles, with considerableinvested 
funds, and providing not only sick-pay, but 
a provision for old age (not indeed in the 
shape of a pension, but in a considerable sum 
paid over to the member at his reaching the 
age of superannuation). And the festival isa 
civilised meal. Of course the rural appetite 
is sufficiently robust, but the diners eat like 
hungry men, not like ravenous beasts. And 
there are always speeches more or less worth 
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hearing. The member for the division 


comes if he can ; the clergyman is generally 
there ; and the secretary may be relied upon 
to make an interesting and businesslike 
speech, which his hearers, it is easy to believe, 
really appreciate. The Conservative party, 
I may say in passing, strengthens itself very 
much by taking up these clubs. 

According to some writers it is the in- 
variable lot of the agricultural labourer to 
go to the workhouse, or to have to depend 
on outdoor relief, when he is past work. 
This does not accord with my observations. 
During my incumbency of X., an old man 
who had been shepherd for many years to 
one of the farmers died at the age of 75. 
He left his widow enough to live upon, yet 
they had had a large family, four sons and as 
many daughters. Another labourer of about 
the same age had become unable to do any- 
thing but very light and occasional work, but 
he was under no necessity to apply to the 
parish. There have been other quite remark- 
able instances of saving in the parish. One 
old couple had actually laid by as much as 
£1000! This was indeed an exceptional 
case; they were childless, strong and _ in- 
dustrious in a remarkable degree, and, I 
need hardly say, exceedingly frugal. This 
was some years before my time, but I heard 
it on the very best authority. Another case 
had occurred only a few months before my 
coming. Here a widow had received between 
two and three hundred pounds from her 
husband. An allowance was made to her at 
the rate of seven shillings a week. When she 
had reached her ninety-fifth year the fund 
was found to be exhausted. Her friends. 
were not a little distressed. It was found, 
however, that she had saved a considerable 
sum out of the allowance, and the savings 
sufficed to keep her for the rest of her life 
and to bury her. Her children, who had 
never stirred a finger to help her, came to 
the funeral, with a vague expectation that a 
good deal of the money was left. They were 
not a little taken aback when a Savings 
Bank book was put into their hands exhibit- 
ing a balance of some £2. The fact is that 
there are two classes of labourers in X., and 
indeed, I take it, in most villages—the 
stationary and the migratory. The latter are 
always changing masters. They are mostly 
inefficient or ill-conducted, or at least have 
some defect of temper, or, it may be, of 
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health. They are always behind the world, 
and it is from them the pauper class is 
recruited. The stationary class, on the 
other hand, are mostly industrious and well- 
behaved. These commonly contrive, small 
as are their wages, to make some savings. 

The schools I found vastly improved. In 
one of the two parishes which I served as 
curate there was a school much on the 
modern pattern, only that the master was 
not certificated, and though a good and 
industrious man, very imperfectly educated. 
(I remember hearing him give an astronomy 
lesson, fron: which I gathered that he had 
never heard of more than seven planets.) 
In the other parish there was a dame’s school. 
The “ dame” was as good an old woman as 
ever lived, but her intellectual equipment 
was very slender. There was, I think, no 
boy over nine among her-scholars. At that 
age, or even earlier, they began to work in the 
fields. The schools of to-day are kept up 
to a very fair standard. If they are not 
effective, it is not for want of the expendi- 
ture of money and pains. 

I would earnestly deprecate, in passing, 


the proposal now being made to turn the 
rural schools into technical schools of agri- 
culture. The children leave, and must leave, 
at a very early age. While they remain they 
ought to learn only what they will not have the 
opportunity of learning elsewhere. Let their 
education be scientific or literary, as it may be 
thought best, but let it be education, a train- 
ing of the mind, not a teaching of the hands. 

I found the standard of intelligence among 
the children considerably raised. In the 
higher standards it was quite possible to 
interest them in history and geography. 
The poetry which they learnt they seemed to 
understand, and some of them, especially 
among the girls, could repeat it with a very 
fair amount of emphasis and expression. 

As to the moral condition of the people, 
one speaks with caution. Change in this 
respect is very slow. If we can feel that the 
general level is lifted even a little, it is as 
much as we can expect, and it is my con- 
viction that this has been the case. The 
subject is not suited for a detailed discussion 
in these pages, but I think that I could, on 
occasion, justify my belief. 
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By THE Rev. CHARLES BODINGTON, A.K.C., PRECENTOR AND CANON RESIDENTIARY 
oF LICHFIELD 


ETWEEN St. Chad’s Day, 1643, 
and the consecration of Bishop 
Hacket on December 22, 1661, 
Lichfield Cathedral passed through 
three sieges, and became a ruin. The roof 
of stone, the timber, lead and iron, glass, 
stalls, organs, utensils of rich value, all were 
embezzled. The Bishop on the very next 
morning after his arrival “set his own 
coach-horses on work, together with other 
teams to carry away the rubbish.” He pro- 
cured artisans of all sorts to begin the new 
pile, and before his death “set up a com- 
plete church again, better than ever it was 
before.” This rare building was finished in 
eight years, and on Christmas Eve, 1669, the 
dedication took place. 


Bishop Hacket was a typical Anglican 
prelate of the seventeenth century. A 
Londoner by birth, he received his education 
at Westminster School, where George Her- 
bert, afterwards rector of Bemerton, was his 
schoolfellow. 

At Cambridge Hacket justified the hopes 
of his schoolmaster, and became a fellow 
of Trinity and a tutor in his college. 
He was ordained deacon in Decem- 
ber 1618, and became Rector of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, in 1624, holding at 
the same time the country living of 
Cheam, in Surrey. He had many judges 
and lawyers in his Holborn congrega- 
tion, who highly valued his ministry. 
‘* Judge Jones never went to the Bench at 
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the beginning of a term but he fasted and 
prayed the day before, and oftentimes got 
Dr. Hacket to come and pray with him.” 
“Sir Julius Casar never heard him preach 
but he would send him a broad piece, and 
he would often send a Bishop or a Dean a 
pair of gloves because he would not hear 
God’s word gratis.” At church festivals not 
only the whole body of the church but the 
galleries would be full of communicants. 
“‘ He liked ceremony no where so well as in 
God’s house, as little as you would in your 
own (was his phrase), but could by no 
means endure to see in this complimental 
age men ruder with God than with men, 
bow lowly and often to one another, but 
never kneel to God. He thought super- 
stition a less sin than irreverence and pro- 
faneness, and held the want of reverence in 
religious assemblies amongst the greatest 
sins of England, and would prove it from 
many histories that a careless and profane 
discharge of God’s worship was a most sure 
prognostic of God’s anger, and that people’s 
ruin.” 

A worthy successor of Chad, he travelled 
much through his great diocese, and was 
constantly away from home. In a fortnight, 
June 1-15, 1665, he preached eight times at 
Bridgnorth, Salop, Ellesmere, Wem, Whit- 
church, Drayton, Hodnet, and Stafford, and 
confirmed above five thousand persons. His 
great principle was to offer to God the best 
we have of every kind. 

When he had ended 
the restoration of the 
Cathedral, furnished it, 
provided it with organ 
and all else, his last 
care was for the bells, 


which he had ordered 
to be cast. One of the 
tenor bells was hung 
up while the Bishop 


lay prostrate in his 
last sickness. The first 
time it was rung he 
rose from his bed, went 
into the next room to 
hear it, and expressed 
his pleasure, remark- 
ing that it would be his 
passing-bell. Soon after- 
wards the end came, and 
he died in harness, re- 
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joicing that the day of the Lord was at last 
come, which he had so long desired. 

Hacket prayed at the dedication of the 
restored Cathedral that it, being reconciled 
to the worship and honour of God, might 
never, even to the second coming of Jesus 
Christ, suffer the like devastation again that 
befell it by the impiety and disloyalty of a 
long and pernicious rebellion. It had been 
devastated in the seventeenth century by its 
enemies, but in the eighteenth its devastation 
came from its friends. 

Dr. Plume remarked that Hacket’s work 
had “proceeded with incredible expedi- 
tion,” and this is confirmed by various 
entries in “ Jeffry Glazier’s account of money 
that he had received and paid for and 
towards the re-edifying of the cathedral 
church of Lichfield, and providing orna- 
ments for the same from the ist day of April 
1661, until this present day of July 1663.” 
This highly interesting document, which is 
preserved among the Cathedral muniments, 
is verified by the Bishop and bears his signa- 
ture. One of the items is “To Thomas 
Walton the carpenter asa reward for himself 
and his servants for their speedy boarding 
and despatch of the west side of the roof of 
the south cross Ile £000 12s. od.” This 
‘** speedy despatch of the work done in the 
roof” would perhaps not have been rewarded 
if it could have been foreseen that within 


100 years 


Dean Addenbrooke wrote in a 
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letter to a builder that “as the roof is so 
dangerous the sooner you can begin the 
better ; delay may have very bad conse- 
quences.” Then came that sad disfigure- 
ment of the building from which it suffers at 
the present time, and which Winkle in his 
book on English Cathedrals laments : “ The 
chief defect of this Cathedral is its want of 
elevation ; on this account all distant views 
of it are wanting in dignity and importance, 
only the ridge of the roof is seen above the 
houses and trees in the vicinity.” Lichfield 
Cathedral as it came from the hands of the 
builders was undoubtedly quite pure Gothic. 
For four hundred years its leaded roofs stood 
at the steep pitch indicated by the “ housing” 
lines on the tower. Hacket when he re- 
leaded them restored them to their old high 
pitch delineated in Hollar’s plate of 1655, if 
we may trust the tradition at Lichfield, 
both among the members of the Chapter 
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and the old workmen employed 
on the Cathedral, that the 
roofs were lowered when the 
slates were substituted for lead. 
The Fabric rolls of the Cathe- 
dral record that this took place 
between the years 1774 and 
1778, when there were twenty- 
two separate sales of lead, and 
a corresponding purchase of 
slates. The disfiguring alteration 
gave much dissatisfaction at 
the time, and the only reason 
assigned for this unhappy altera- 
tion is that given by Pennant, 
who wrote in 1782 that “the 
roof was till of late covered 
with lead, but grew so greatly 
out of repair that the Dean and 
Chapter were obliged to substi- 
tute slates instead of metal, on 
account of the narrow revenues 
left to maintain this vener- 
able pile.” There is nothing 
good or venerable about these 
low-pitched slate roofs; they 
are on a par with the Roman 
cement figures of the west 
front, with Wyatt's lath-and- 
plaster vaulting in the nave, 
and with the sham mullions and 
tracery taken out of the Lady 
Chapel windows which were 
formed of iron bars wound 
round with pack-thread into which nails 
were tied to give adherence to the plaster 
substitute for stone. Many of these shams, 
both within the Cathedral and on the out- 
side of it, were the work of James Wyatt at 
the close of the last century. It has been 
already pointed out that he not only took 
away the inappropriate Corinthian reredos 
from the front of Langton’s screen, but 
levelled to the ground the screen itself, thus 
throwing together into one long compart- 
ment the choir and Lady Chapel between 
which it stood. Then he separated the 
choir from the aisles by building up the 
pier arches, built a new altar-piece in the 
Lady Chapel, and hacked at the mouldings 
of the Early English arches in order to 
make, with the assistance of Roman cement, 
a choir screen and canopies, composed of 
fragments of the old screen, intermingled 
with bricks, tiles, spikes, wood, pack-thread 
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and other rubbish. These remained im situ 
until the year 1856. An accurate and very 
interesting account of the Cathedral at that 
time and of the work of reparation done by 
the Dean and Chapter under the advice of 
Sir Gilbert Scott, has been published in a 
pamphlet entitled “ Recollections of Work 
done in and upon Lichfield Cathedral from 
1856 to 1894,” by the Rev. John G. Lonsdale, 
M.A., Chancellor of the Church and Canon 
Residentiary. 

It is pleasanter to dwell upon the good 
work done in the early part of the century 
by the addition to the Lady Chapel windows 
of the Herckenrode glass. In the year 1802, 
Sir Brooke Boothby while travelling through 
the Bishopric of Liége visited the dissolved 
convent of Herckenrode, founded in 1182 
by Gerard Compte de Looz and Mary his 
wife. Here twenty-five nuns of the Cister- 
cian Order had rebuilt the chapel in the 
sixteenth century and enriched it with 
the choicest Flemish glass of that period, 
which Mrs. Jameson refers to Lam- 
bert Lombard, the first and by 
far the best of the Italianised 
Flemish School of the sixteenth 
century. The dates marked upon it 
are all between the years 1530 and 
1540. Three hundred and forty 
pieces of this precious glass, each 
about twenty inches square, in addi- 
tion to many fragments, were pur- 
chased by Sir Brooke Boothby for 
£200, and handed over by him 
to the Dean and Chapter of Lich- 
field. It was laid out on the floor 
of the nave, sorted and arranged 
by the Dean’s daughters, and an 
inscription written with a diamond 
on one of the panes records that 
“ Robert Bailey and Robert Roberts, 
Salop, reglazed and put up this 
window October 21, 1806.” Two 
of these beautiful windows on the 
north side are historical. The one 
to the west represents Cardinal 
Evrard de la Marck, Prince Bishop 
of Liége in 1505, and Cardinal 
in 1522 Behind him is Bishop 
Lambert, the patron saint of Liége 
who was canonised in the ninth 
century. The arms below the 
portrait are supported by angels, 
with this legend adopted by the 
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Cardinal in old age as perhaps expressing 
his experience of life : 


“‘ Decipimur votis, tempore fallimur, 
Mors deridet curas, anxia vita nihil,” 


which may be rendered : 


‘‘We are deceived in our wishes; we are dis- 
appointed by time; death laughs at cares; an 
anxious life is good for nothing.” 


In the same window to the right is Floris 
Egmont, Count of Buren, with his wife, and 
St. Christopher and St. Margaret, their patron 
saints. Above is Count Maximilian de Buren, 
kneeling before an altar, with St. Christopher 
and St. Barbara as their patron saints. On 
the left Count John of Horn and hiswife Anne 
are kneeling before an altar, with St. John the 
Divine and St. Anne as their patron saints. 

The window to the east in the lowest 
compartment represents three nuns kneeling 
before the Virgin and Child. These beautiful 
figures are, perhaps, portraits taken from life 
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of the Abbess of Herckenrode, Matilda de 
Lechy, and two members of her community 
at the time ; the window is dated 1532. In 
the next range is the Virgin and Child with 
an Angel bearing a shield. Over that is 
another Cistercian Abbess, supposed to be 
Humberlina, the sister of St. Bernard, who is 
represented as an Abbot on his knees before 
the Virgin and Child. In the fifth range, St. 
John the Evangelist appears with his chalice 
accompanied by St. Barbara and the kneel- 
ing figures of Sir John de Mettecoven and 
Margaret, daughter of Henry de Lechy. 

The uppermost tier has St. Henry, an 
imperial saint, supporting Henry de Lechy, 
and on the opposite side, Christina his wife 
supported by St. Christina. 

The next window represents Christ 
scourged, Christ crowned with thorns, and 





the Annunciation. The eastern window has 
the Ascension, the Disciples at Emmaus, 
and a piece of modern glass representing 
the three Maries. The next window con- 
tains the Last Supper; the entry into Jeru- 
salem, and our Lord in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. Then follow the Day of 
Judgment, Pentecost, and St. Thomas re- 
proved for his unbelief. 

The last window on the south side repre- 
sents Pilate washing his hands as he delivered 
our Lord to Judgment; the bearing of the 
Cross ; the descent from the Cross, and the 
Resurrection. 

The two western windows on the north 
and south sides of the Lady Chapel were 
filled in the year 1895 with glass bear- 
ing the arms of Arragon, believed to 
have been brought from the Low Countries 
after the violence of the French 
Revolution, and between the years 
1840-1850 to have been deposited 
in the cellars of Messrs. Christie 
in London, where it was left un- 
known and forgotten for many years. 
Through the instrumentality of Mr. 
C. E. Kempe, by whom it has been 
renovated, it was purchased from the 
executors of the late Marquis of Ely. 
It is supposed to be of the same 
great school of the Renaissance, and 
little more than thirty years later in 
date than the Herckenrode windows. 
The window on the south side repre- 
sents the death and reception into 
Paradise of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
who is depicted below in the sleep of 
death surrounded by the Apostles. 
In the canopy above, Adam and 
Eve are represented as being expelled 
from Paradise, and in the upper 
stage of the window the Blessed Virgin 
appears as receiving the Crown of Life. 
This window bears the words “ plus 
outre,” i.e., “plus ultra,’ the motto 
on the Royal Arms of Spain. “It 
was once,” writes Dr. Brewer, “ ne 
plus ultra in allusion to the pillars 
of Hercules, the ne plus ultra of 
the world; but after the discovery 
of America, and when Charles V. 
inherited the crown of Arragon and 
Castile with all the vast American 
possessions, he struck out ne, and 
assumed the words plus ultra for the 
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national motto, as much as to say, Spain 
and the plus ultra country.” 

The window opposite to this on the 
northern side represents the Fors misericor- 
die, or Fount of Pity as symbolical of Holy 
Baptism. Two lavers rise one above 
another, in which appear groups of happy 
children guarded by angels, while streams of 
grace flow upon them from above. Over 
the font are symbolical figures of the virtues 
of Faith, Fortitude and Charity. This treat- 
ment of the Sacrament of Baptism is prob- 
ably unique in Christian art. 

The modern glass in the Cathedral is of 
varying quality. Until the year 1893 there 
was in the north transept a perpendicular 
window of debased design and in a ruinous 
state of dilapidation. The jambs of this 
window with their dog toothing and mould- 
ings revealed the fact that it had been origin- 
ally Early English. In the work of repara- 
tion the arch stones of the original Early 
English lights were found buried in a stone 
staircase in the wall, also a perfect stone 
from one of the mullions, and one of the 
bosses. These when arranged together were 
found nearly to complete the window heads ; 
only six stones were missing, and instead of 
building an entirely new perpendicular 
window, which would have been necessary 


had these old stones been discarded, they 
were rebuilt and form the five Early English 
lancets which have been filled with glass by 
Clayton and Bell. The subject is a Jesse 
Tree, taken from the genealogy of our Lord 
in St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

The Perpendicular window in the south 
transept, like that in the north, has on its 
sides Early English jambs, and there are 
many Early English stones built into the 
arch which surmounts it, but the mullions 
of this window were found to be sound and 
good. It therefore remains unaltered, and 
is a most interesting historical illustration of 
the change from Early English work to 
Perpendicular. Probably there were here 
originally three lights with the rose window 
above as there are in a similar position in 
York Minster. This window was filled with 
very beautiful glass in 1895 by Mr. Kempe. 
The subject represents our Lord as the Vine, 
with patriarchs and bishops of the Church 
as the branches. 

Archbishop Benson when at school under 
Bishop Prince Lee at Birmingham, some- 
times walked to Lichfield with his friends, 
J. B. Lightfoot and Brooke Foss Westcott, 
afterwards successively Bishops of Durham. 
We can picture to ourselves the joyous look 
with which they would gaze on the three 
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spires, the “ ladies of the vale,” when they 
first saw them from the western hill, and the 
eager interest with which three such boys 
would explore every corner of the Cathedral, 
stand with delight before Chantrey’s exquisite 
sculpture of the “Sleeping Children,” work 
out with intelligence each figure in the Lady 
Chapel glass, and then mount the central 
tower and talk over all the details of the 
siege. Perhaps these early visits to Lichfield 
gave to the Archbishop the seeds of that 
devotion to Cathedrals and Cathedral institu- 
tions which he manifested in his after life. 
He thoroughly understood them and loved 
them, and his love and knowledge came out 
in his book “The Cathedral” and in a 
sermon which he preached at the dedication 
of the west front in 1884. 


** The history of a Cathedral,” he said, “ was the 
history of a society. . . . Here were the first rude 
charity organisations; the first hospitals and 
shelters for the dreadful thousands whom leprosy 
made hideous, wretched and wicked. Here was a 
great tradition of literature... . For a century 
before and after the Commonwealth every great 
Churchman’s name was on some Cathedral roll. 
. . « Lichfield had seemed to be ever guarded ina 
virgin freshness ; it was not that the three spires 
were dear to English eyes and drew English-speak- 
ing men from far lands to gaze upon them; it was 
not that English children held none of the romances 
of English history more sad and sweet than the 
death of Brook and Hacket’s passing-bell. They 
might have enjoyed all these recollections more in 
a crumbling ruin, or at least in lingering loneliness ; 
they were there because a Ryder, a Lonsdale, and 
a Selwyn had sown broadcast through the great 
diocese churches and organisations, had evange- 
lised, had headed all progress, and pierced the 
Church through and through with a spirit of 
prayer, a spirit of labour, a spirit of council, truth 
and martyrdom; and they were there because all 
these inspirations were blowing still with the sound 
of a rushing mighty wind.” 


For ages past all that has been great, 
noble, good, in the life of Mercia has been 
bound up with Lichfield and its Cathedral. 
Who can think without emotion of the long 
line of bishops, and others, from St. Chad 
onwards who have toiled and worshipped 
here? Hedda, the church builder ; Higbert, 
for a short time Archbishop of Lichfield ; 
Athelwald, the Saxon founder of the pre- 
bendaries ; William, the first Dean on record; 
Roger Clinton, the Norman builder and 
pilgrim who died at Antioch; Alexander 


Stavenby, the devout patron of Franciscan 
lay preachers, and probably the builder of 
the Chapel of St. Chad’s Head ; Roger de 
Weseham, the man of learning and piety ; 
the noble Langton, the statesman and bene- 
factor alike of the see and city of Lichfield ; 
Dr. John Overall, the accurate theologian ; 
John Hacket, the restorer, with memory ever 
dear to the diocese of Lichfield ; and in our 
own century the revered names of Ryder, 
Lonsdale, and Selwyn, the founder of seven 
bishoprics in his island diocese of the South 
Pacific. 

If we could group them all together, and 
with them those who have worshipped here, 
what an assembly it would be! We should 
see kings and queens, saints and pilgrims, 
Saxon thanes and Norman nobles, grave 
divines and thoughtful senators, merry 
choristers and skilled musicians, poets and 
painters, judges and magistrates, artists in 
glass, metal, and stone, great architects, 
skilled artisans, and worthy citizens. Here 
many brave Staffordshire soldiers and sailors 
whose tombs and medals show the courage 
with which they fought under the colours 
which rest against the Cathedral walls, have 
bowed the knee to God. Here among 
the worshippers were Elias Ashmole, the 
antiquary ; Addison and the great John- 
son, among the men of letters; David 
Garrick, the actor; Dr. Darwin, the man of 
science, and the cultured Anna Seward. 
Here in our day countless multitudes rever- 
ently throng the courts of the Lord’s House 
from the dark Black Country, the Potteries, 
and the sweet villages of Staffordshire and 
Shropshire on great church festivals and 
diocesan gatherings. The Cathedral recalls 
the past, throbs with the present best life of 
the diocese, and is full of promise for the 
future ; itis not dead, nor is it dying; it isa 
living centre of divine worship, and pure 
human life, which it fosters and develops. 
It exists for the solemn dedication to our 
Heavenly Father of all that is holy and good, 
just and true, pure and beautiful, and worthy 
of His acceptance in our Christian and 
national life. 

All that can be done should be done to 
purify, develop, and perfect the Cathedral 
life, and so to launch it as a great spiritual 
force for the glory of God and the good of 
man into the new and unknown life of the 
twentieth century. 
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CHAPTER IX 


CONSPIRACY 


EAN denied it. Under his father’s 
threatening glance, seconded by his 
mother’s eyes, entreating, command- 
ing, yet anxious—for, as she afterwards 

assured herself, nothing but the certainty that 
all Jean’s interests were at stake, and there- 
fore that the end justified the means, could 
have made her consent toa direct lie—under 
all this strong influence Jean’s confidence 
rose and flourished. 

He had not been near the chapel, or even 
seen lOiselet, since the morning. He was 
ready to swear, if his cousin Montaigle 
pleased, but the Marquis cut him off very 
short, and the look he bestowed on his 
wounded kinsman was anything but kind. 
Jean retired quickly into insignificance, and 
made a hideous grimace as he thought of the 
interview with his father which was sure to 
follow. 

Nobody troubled themselves to inquire any 
further as to who had knocked him down. 
His parents were too wise not to consider 
that subject closed, at least for the present. 
Jean had to be contented with his own antici- 
pations of fine revenges to be had in the 
future on everybody at Montaigle, and es- 
pecially on the foresters. 

As for them, they were snubbed decidedly 
enough by the Marquis. He ordered them 
out of the room without any ceremony, as 
soon as Jean had spoken his denial. Old 
Guillaume tried to speak, but was speedily 
silenced by his master, who waved him to the 
door, and even old Guillaume was in whole- 
some awe of his seigneur. 

As soon as the clattering feet had de- 
scended the first short flight of stairs, he 
turned with his unchanged manner to Alex- 
andre de Saint-Gervais. 

“ You had something else to say to me?” 

The Count now wore his pleasantest air, 


Roan,” “* Brown RoBIn,” ETC. 
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simple, friendly, cousinly. With many re- 
grets they had decided on leaving Montaigle 
the next day, and had ordered their carriages 
to be ready about noon for the first stage on 
the journey to Paris. He himself hoped 
to visit his dear cousin again shortly, and to 
be of use to him in the autumn hunts. But 
at present several important affairs called him 
and his wife away. And the question was— 
had Mathieu decided to trust the Comtesse 
with his precious little daughter ? 

“Tf you will be so far troubled?” said 
Monsieur de Montaigle, bowing to her. 

She smiled, triumphant. Really, the queer 
old creature was not without sense and dis- 
cretion. She was ready and eager to lay 
before him all her proposals for Renée’s 
education, maintenance, management. After 
chattering for a few minutes, hardly sure that 
he was listening, she looked at Alexandre and 
said: “ There is one favour we have to ask 
of you—I am sure my husband will agree 
with me—that my own women may wait 
upon the child. You understand—I could 
not have her mind poisoned against me and 
mine by that unfortunate Agathe.” 

The Marquis bowed again. 
reasonable condition,” he said. 

He assented in the same mechanical 
fashion to everything she suggested. As she 
went on talking he looked occasionally at 
the clock; then his heavy eyelids drooped 
again. Jean, impatient, shifted from one 
foot to the other, and wished he could forget 
the figure in the gallery. The Count sat 
smiling and admiring his finger-nails. She, 
in her element, became happier every mo- 
ment. The great object of her life seemed 
really almost gained; and this when poor 
Jean had done his very best to ruin himself 
for ever. Even before knowing of his last 
escapade, she had agreed with her husband 
that nothing more should be_said at present 
about a formal promise of betrothal. It 
might seem rather strange, rather heartless, 
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to ask old Mathieu to go so very far against 
his dying wife’s wish. Really, as long as she 
defeated the Abbess of Fontevrault and 
carried off Renée in spite of her, she felt that 
at the moment she could ask no more. 

In the meanwhile it was surely permissible 
to admire the Montaigle diamonds. She 
truly told the Marquis that their dazzling 
beauty made it almost impossible to think of 
anything else. 

“ Yes, they are fine,” he said: but all his 
pleasure in them seemed to be gone, and 
it was without any air of interest that he let 
her and Saint-Gervais examine the jewels 
and answered their questions. 

“ What a responsibility!” cried Madame 
de Saint-Gervais. 

“Yes, Madame, a great responsibility. 
These gems, the heirlooms of our house, 
have their influence on my life, and on the 
lives of others. In past times people have 
sinned for them, suffered for them, and all 
this will be repeated long after I am dead. 
My stewardship will not be long—God grant 
it honest! ” 

He spoke half dreamily, looking on the 
table. He did not seem to know how 
willingly these cousins would have relieved 
him from both stewardship and _ responsi- 
bility. 

When their false faces and greedy eyes 
had at last left him solitary, he set himself 
to packing away the treasure. When the 
cupboard was safely locked and the key 
hidden away, he called the valet who waited 
on the stairs and sent him to fetch Agathe, 

She came hurrying in some alarm, for the 
foresters had found her by l’Oiselet’s bed, 
and had given her some rough notion of 
what had passed. She also now realised 
how the exciting events of the evening had 
made time slip away, so that she had for 
hours totally neglected her little lady. 

She found the library almost dark, for 
the fire was dying down, and the Marquis 
had snuffed out all the candles except one, 
which burned dimly. The shadows were 
like deep furrows in his worn face as he 
sat there. 

“Come near, Agathe,” he said, and she 
advanced into the small circle of light. 

He looked at her steadily, and she felt, 
like all his servants, how keen those sunken 
eyes were. 

“You had better marry that son of old 


Guillaume’s,” he said. “ Joli-gars, they call 
him. I will give you one of my houses in 
the village.” 

This was almost too much for Agathe’s 
self-possession. She blushed and stammered 
—* But—a thousand thanks—but no, Mon- 
sieur.” 

“Ts he not tall enough for you? Then 
choose one of the other brothers. I will 
arrange everything. You shall be rewarded 
for your long service of—of Madame de 
Montaigle. Your faithful service, Agathe.” 

He nodded kindly, with the ghost of a 
smile. 

“Mon Dieu! Monsieur le Marquis is very 
good, but what would Mademoiselle Renée 
do without me? I cannot leave her till she 
is much older, and I could hardly remain 
her waiting-maid and live in the village. 
Besides, I do not wish Fe 

“That is another thing I had to say. 
Prepare Mademoiselle Renée for a journey 
to-morrow. She starts for Paris at noon 
with Madame de Saint-Gervais in her coach, 
And the Comtesse has servants enough— 
she says she will not want you—and I my- 
self hardly require a waiting-maid, Agathe, 
and so—I think Joli-gars will be better 
pleased than you seem to be. Charlot is 
his proper name, I believe. We will drop 
the foolish nickname when he is married.” 

Agathe certainly was not pleased. She 
was scarlet and furious. She even stamped 
her foot slightly as she threw up her hands 
and cried: “ Monsieur le Marquis will do 
such a thing!” 

If the master of Montaigle was afraid of 
anybody or anything, it was of this woman. 
He admired and trusted her; but he had 
never liked her influence with his wife, and 
he had always taken care to keep out of 
her tongue’s reach when she was angry. His 
only refuge was in any additional dignity he 
could call to his aid, and he now flew to it 
hastily from the more kindly region in which 
he had proposed Agathe’s marriage. 

“T want no more of this,” he said. “ Do 
you not suppose, woman, that I have thought 
over every argument, and made my decision 
as it seemed best for my family? I cannot 
bring up the child here. I do not choose 
to send her to a convent. I take the most 
natural course. I entrust her to my cousins, 
her nearest relations on my own side. Say 
nothing: I will hear nothing. Your business 
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is to obey my orders, not to preach me a 
sermon.” 

“ Ah, voyons!” said Agathe to herself. 
“T’ll wager he has had the sermon from 
Madame |l’Abbesse. Obstinate pig! After 
all, she is his own child, and he must send 
her to the devil if he pleases, I suppose. 
Let us hope that dear saint may catch her 
on the way !” 

She curtseyed respectfully. “And the 
betrothal to Monsieur Jean will take place 
as soon as Mademoiselle is old enough?” 
she said. 

“The future will arrange itself,” he 
answered, with a wave of the hand. 

“Charming!” Agathe muttered. She 
went on aloud—* Monsieur will be glad to 
hear that ’Oiselet has opened his eyes and 
spoken. Pierrot has bled him, and rubbed 
him with oils; Madame l’Abbesse and the 
reverend mothers who were in the chapel 
have visited him, and have given him a 
reviving cordial.” 

“ Ah! I am glad of it,” said the Marquis. 
Then more words, almost in spite of himself, 
forced themselves from his lips. ‘ What is 
the truth in all this romance, Agathe? They 
tell me that you were the only person who 
saw the whole affair—that you saw a man 
running in the darkness, that you found 
a stick, which had been stolen, it seems, 
from Monsieur le Vicomte. Who can this 
man have been? Surely no one in castle 
or village bore a grudge against that harm- 
less boy.” 

Agathe hesitated a moment. “ Does 
Monsieur le Marquis wish me to tell him 
the truth, or does he prefer lies ? ” 

Her master moved uncomfortably in his 
chair. 

‘‘ The whole truth,” he said shortly. 

And he heard it. 

Agathe was not so cautious as old Father 
Guillaume, or she trusted the master more. 
She did not keep her lover’s name in the 
background, but told plainly the part that 
Joli-gars had taken. She believed that no 
publicity and no punishment would follow. 
For herself, she thoroughly enjoyed her 
story, and the despicable light in which, 
combined with his own lying denial, it made 
Monsieur Jean appear. 

‘« And the ladies of Fontevrault,” said the 
Marquis, after listening in deep, depressed 
silence to her tale. ‘“ You say they came 
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into the chapel. Did they know who it 


was 4 

“They did not recognise him—it was 
dark—and they refused to believe what I 
told them.” 

“Very well. Enough, Agathe. Go, carry 
out my orders for to-morrow, and you will 
find it for your interest to forget this story.” 

Then a slight misgiving troubled Agathe, 
seeing the sternness in his face. 

“JT have put Joli-gars in Monsieur’s 
hands,” she said. ‘ When he tripped the 
man up, he did not know———” 

“ Joli-gars is safe with me.” 

‘© Monsieur, one word! ” 

The pert, clever, high-spirited woman was 
kneeling at her master’s feet, had caught his 
thin hand and kissed it. 

“ For God’s sake, for my lady’s sake, for 
Monsieur’s own sake—now that he knows 
Monsieur Jean to be a cruel bully, a coward, 
a liar———” 

“Tt does not matter what he is,” cried the 
Marquis impatiently. “Ignorant—you do 
not understand—he is the only male hope 
of our house, the last of our name. Besides, 
Agathe, you foolish woman—I am giving the 
child in charge to his mother, not to him. 
And I cannot change now—when I prom- 
ised, I did not know all this—but yet——” 

“Ignorant! None so ignorant as he who 
won't hear!” cried Agathe. 

Tears had been rolling down her face ; 
they seemed suddenly to dry up, and her 
dark eyes flashed with anger. 

*“ Mon Dieu! this is a man!” she cried 
aloud. “And little Renée’s father! If 
she had not better friends than her father, 
she would be unlucky indeed.” 

Agathe sprang to her feet and fled. The 
Marquis cowered in his chair as if the 
woman had struck him, his face dark red, 
his hands trembling. Her rage and scorn 
cut him to the very soul. And of what use 
was it to be the seigneur of Montaigle, the 
successor of a line of feudal nobles, the dis- 
penser, through his own paid magistrate, of 
high and low justice in all the country 
round, if his own people dared interfere in 
his affairs as old Guillaume and Agathe did? 
In these independent days they had no fear 
of punishment ; the castle dungeons gaped 
uselessly, and had no terror for them, Late 
into the night their master sat alone, think- 
ing, beating down certain obstinate doubts, 
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‘** Kissed one of the tiny slender hands” 


assuring himself that he had no_ personal 
horror of Jean de Vassy, no distrust of his 
parents. And always, in spite of his dying 
wife, of her wise cousin, of his own faithful 
servants, he came back to the old refrain : 
“My duty to my family, to my name—that 
must weigh heavier than a child’s, a girl’s, a 
woman’s happiness. If Renée is a true 
Montaigle, as I think, years will find her on 
her father’s side in this matter. Yes, the 
old middle-age proverb is worth all their 
modern sentiment—/fais ce que dois, advienne 
que pourra!” 

Yet this good conscience was a terrible 
torment to its owner. 

Most of the servants in the great house 
were snoring by this time. But a very 
wakeful little conclave sat in I’Oiselet’s small 
chamber. Old Guillaume and his sons had 
not yet thought it necessary to go back to the 
forest, and they were free in this matter, for he 
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possessed a key of one of the gates. 
LOiselet had the astonishing luxury 
of a room to himself, though not 
much larger than a cupboard. His 
mistress had put him there, at the 
foot of her own staircase, where he 
lay as a sort of watch-dog; some- 
times, when the fancy took him, 
creeping up to her door and sleep- 
ing on the bare bricks outside it. 
L Oiselet’s musical instruments hung 
on his wall; he had a few books, 
and a bird that he had trained to 
whistle with him in tune. To this 
little cell Agathe flew back when 
she left her master, and there she 
found l’Oiselet smiling and talking. 
He could not move without cruel 
pain, but his eyes were bright and 
his spirit brave as ever. Madame 
de Fontevrault’s cordial had done 
wonders. It had set the active brain 
working ; and now, when Agathe 
brought the fatal news of what was to 
happen to-morrow, and the foresters 
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stared blankly, sharing her despair, 


. all their faces presently changed 
as they drew round Il’Oiselet’s bed 
and listened to him. After all, to 
their minds, it was the command of 
their dead mistress which had to be 
obeyed. They saw this with added 
clearness after the object-lesson 
that Monsieur Jean had given them 
that day. But they would have been wildly 
adrift as to means, Agathe included, without 
the cunning counsel of the little fellow who 
lay helpless there. 

Madame de Montaigle’s rooms had an- 
other approach besides this narrow staircase 
guarded by l’Oiselet. They opened on a 
wide, brick-paved corridor, with windows in 
deep recesses, which ran across this wing of 
the house from the great central staircase. 
It was in a room next to hers, empty and 
locked since she had been carried to the 
state bedroom she was to leave no more in 
life, that Agathe slept in charge of Made- 
moiselle Renée. It was here that she had 
left the boy and girl together that evening, 
when she slipped downstairs for a little flirta- 
tion by way of refreshment after the funeral. 
But with all her trust in Monsieur Nico, she 
certainly had not meant to leave them for 
several hours. 
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Nico did not mind. It was better to be 
with Renée than anywhere else in the dreary 
house; he was only too glad to spend his 
last evening with her. As dusk came on, 
which it did very quickly, he lighted the 
lamp on the table, and wondered why Agathe 
did not come. Then he settled down once 
more in the armchair with his little triend, 
and told her stories to make the time pass ; 
not nearly such clever or amusing stories as 
her other slave, the dwarf, knew how to tell; 
but with Nico Renée was never critical. 
She liked Greek and Roman history, battles, 
sieges, single combats, the result of Nico’s 
studies, told in a slow and unimaginative 
manner, better than the wildest legends of 
fairy-land. With the help of these stories, 
her bed-time being long past, she presently 
went to sleep on Nico’s shoulder. The 
small head, the delicate face with its dark 
bright colouring, rested comfortably on his 
soft velvet jacket. At first the boy sat in a 
rather cramped attitude, afraid to move lest 
he should wake Renée, wistfully watching 
the breaths that grew more even, the long 
black lashes still damp with the tears he had 
dried not long ago. Presently, as the night 
deepened, and Agathe still delayed her 
coming, he began himself to feel terribly 
sleepy. He slipped his arm more securely 
round the child, and leaned his head back 
against the hard corner of the chair. 

So both these young creatures slept; and 
Nicolas d’Aumont, at least, had his dreams. 
He never felt quite sure whether they 
were dreams or realities; he was inclined 
in the end to suppose that the things might 
actually have happened; in any case, he 
saw and heard them through a thick veil of 
sleep. 

Two nuns were standing in the room, 
quite close to him and Renée. One said-— 
“ But, Madame, shall I wake them ?” 

“ No,” said the other—* I think that my 
cousin Diane would have left them sleeping. 
I only desired to see that the poor chiid was 
safe so far. Ah, ma mére, que Cest joli!” 
with a sigh. 

And Nico knew that it was the Abbess of 
Fontevrault who was stooping over him and 
Renée ; and though his eyelids were too 
heavy to lift, he knew that her fingers almost 
touched his hair and brow. 

“ She is making the sign of the cross,” he 
thought, and he knew no more. 
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He was very tired and weary after the 
painful excitement of the day, and slept 
more heavily than usual. His next dream 
was of a presence of evil in the room. It 
took the form of the Comtesse de Saint- 
Gervais, who had always disliked him, and 
from whose occasional kindness, as from 
that of her husband, he had shrunk instinc- 
tively. 

“This is a pretty sight,” said she—the 
Abbess’s saying, but how different! “ Indeed, 
it is time the young lady was taken away 
to be educated. I always thought this boy 
was encouraged far too much. Go away; I 
will watch them till that woman returns. 
No, I am not afraid.” 

When Nico next became conscious of 
anything, it was of a quick clatter of sharp 
tongues at the door. Was that Agathe at 
last, and what was she saying? “My 





“A shght noise behind her made her look round 
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master’s orders ”—I shall keep her till I 
am forced to give her up”—* True, but 
Madame la Comtesse knows very well that 
I have been nursing that poor unfortunate 
boy who—” “ Ah! she’s gone! odious cat! 
Witch—viper—she-devil ! ” 

Having thus relieved her feelings Agathe 
bustled across the room and tapped Mon- 
sieur Nico on the shoulder. 

“ Hush, hush, take care! You will wake 
Renée,” said the boy sleepily. ‘‘She has 
been sleeping so well.” ; 

“And you too—like a couple of cherubs 
onatomb.” Agathe laughed, then hastily 
crossed herself. 

“ Was anybody here ?” 

“ Nobody that matters. 
hear anything ?” 

“I think I was dreaming.” 

“Most likely you were. But now wake 
up, and go off to your own room. Remember 
you have to start early to-morrow. There 
will be mass in the chapel at five. Good- 
night, Monsieur Nico.” 

“ Where is l’Oiselet? I want to see him. 
I want to give him my cap with the pheasant 
plume.” 

“He is in bed—asleep. To-morrow 
morning,” said Agathe hastily; she was eager 
to get rid of him. 

“ Agathe,” said the boy lingering, with his 
eyes on his little friend, who still lay sleeping 
in the chair though her pillow now was a 
hard cushion—* will my guardian send her 
away? Will he send her to Fontevrault ?” 

‘‘Heaven knows. People build fine 
castles, but Heaven steps in sometimes and 
just gives the cards a touch and knocks 
them over, and those are not always the 
most powerful who think themselves so. 
Come, Monsieur Nico, it is very late, and 
you are asleep already.” 

Nico stooped over the child for a moment, 
then bent on one knee and kissed one of 
the tiny, slender hands. The large dark 
eyes opened slowly, and Renée said, ‘“ My 
Nico ! ” then she fell asleep again. 

‘Out, ton Nico — toujours, toujours!” 
he whispered very low. 


Why—did you 


CHAPTER X 


MADAME’S GHOST 


THERE were those in the Montaigle house- 
hold who did not sleep well that night: some 


indeed found it the most alarming night of 
their lives: but they had not, like Gobert the 
fat maitre-d@’hétel, had more than their share 
of the wine-casks set flowing after the funeral. 
The wild wind blew no longer ; the moonless 
hours were silent, black and heavy. It 
appeared that the Marquise could not rest in 
her grave, for several persons bore witness to 
having seen her wandering ghost in the 
earlier hours of the night. Who could 
wonder ?-—not those in whose ears her dying 
words still echoed. 

More than one of the servants saw a tall 
white figure going swiftly along a corridor: 
its veiled head had looked out from a window 
into the night: a groom crossing the court- 
yard saw it, and declared that the pale light 
which glimmered about it could only belong 
to the grave. There was nothing to be done 
but to run trembling to one’s bed, fasten the 
door, and smother one’s eyes and ears in 
blankets. 

The most distinguished of these terrified 
persons was Madame de Saint-Gervais. As 
she went back from Renée’s room to her 
own—she had sent her maid away, and was 
alone—a slight noise behind her made her 
look round as she crossed the grand staircase 
There, in a recess, as if rising suddenly out 
of a wall, she saw something tall and white 
that moved, with long clinging garments. 
The dim light she carried was not enough to 
show her the face, and indeed this seemed to 
be shrouded in white wrappings of some 
sort. 

The Comtesse, being a pious person and 
not sceptical, had no doubt at all of what it 
was she saw. She did not stop to look again, 
but hurried to her room with trembling limbs 
that would hardly carry her. 

Jean shuddered when his mother told her 
tale, and would have poured out his own 
experiences but for dread of his father, who 
had scolded him almost beyond bearing 
for the heroic deed of that day. Saint- 
Gervais now laughed at his wife’s terror, 
and scowled angrily when she murmured 
that she almost feared to take the child 
in defiance of her dead mother. To re- 
assure her, however, he went out with a 
pistol into the passages, and came back more 
scornful than ever, having of course seen 
nothing. 

No fears for the future, no ghosts, no 
dreams now, troubled the healthy sleep of 
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young Nicolas d’Aumont. It was still 
quite dark when he awoke, but the village 
cocks had long been crowing and the dogs 
barking, while lights were moving about the 
courtyards. Madame de_ Fontevrault’s 
grooms and outriders were early astir. 
Already the wakeful and frightened servants 
were standing in groups, and the stories of 
the night were growing in spite of the 
sceptical steward, who put down the appear- 
ances without any doubt to the account of 
those same wine-casks. Peasants had come 
gaping up from the village, which could boast 
of its visions too. This man or that, on his 
way home from the cabaret—there again !— 
had seen Madame la Marquise near the 
churchyard. For a moment only, tall, 
swathed in white: then she had passed into 
the shadow : but Colin or Gros-Guillot was 
ready to swear that it was Madame: and 
more, that she was carrying a child in her 
arms. However, most of the reasonable in- 
habitants, who had slept soundly in their beds, 
were inclined to disbelieve this part of the 
story, being convinced that Mademoiselle 
Renée was safe in her own room at the 
Castle, under the faithful care of Agathe. And 
Father Guillaume, passing through the viliage 
before dawn, and hearing these wonderful 
tales, had laughed aloud. 

“Impossible, neighbours, and would it 
were not so,” he said. ‘ Not even his dead 
wife can prevail with Monseigneur. He will 
send the child away to Paris with his cousins, 
and who shall say him nay ?” 

He went on his way into the darkness of 
the forest, swinging his horn lantern, chuck- 
ling strangely under his beard. 

The chapel bell had not yet begun to ring 
for mass when Nicolas ran down from his 
own room. He went straight to the dwarf’s 
little cell under the stairs, expecting to find 
him stirring. The door stood ajar, a light 
streamed out from it, and I’Oiselet’s voice 
could be heard singing. It was weaker than 
usual, and quavered a little: there was 
almost a sob in its pathetic music. The 
words as usual were his own: wild and 
simple, with more meaning for himself than 
for anybody else: the slow, vague, swinging 
tune was his own. 


Ou sont tes ailes, 
Dis, 1’Oiselet ! 
V'la qui s’envole 
D’sus bois et blés! 
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Hélas, par terre, 
Pauvre blessé ! 
Oi: sont les ailes 
De |'Oiselet ? 


Nico listened for a moment, almost awed, 
standing at the door. Somehow the little 
song sounded like a dirge for the lady who 
was gone, who had cared so much for her 
dwarf page’s fanciful singing. Then he 
pushed the door open. 

There lay P’Oiselet on his low pallet bed, a 
lamp burning beside him. His small white 
face looked pinched and withered, his great 
blue eyes hollow, with dark shadows under 
them. His thin arms, one bandaged, lay out 
on the coverlet. 

“ What, lazybones—” Nico was _begin- 
ning, but stopped short. “ Are you coming 
to mass, l’Oiselet? I shall be off afterwards, 
you know. Do you see—I’ll give you this 
cap of mine. But what is the matter? Are 
you going to die?” 

“Tam afraid not, Monsieur Nico,” said 
the other boy. “Thank you for the cap. I 
have always liked that soft brown velvet and 
the pheasant plume. It would be nice to be 
a pheasant, only they can’t fly very far, I 
believe. 

Oi sont tes ailes, 
Dis, l’Oiselet ! 


Just what I wished for. Put it on my head, 
Monsieur Nico : the bruises there are not so 
bad. I can’t use my arm, yousee. Ah! now 
show me the looking-glass yonder. Voyons ! 
Iam quite a handsome fellow. I will wear it 
when the mourning is over, and thank you !” 

Nico stood over the bed with a long and 
puzzled face, balancing in his hand the little 
mirror which Renée had bought from a 
pedlar and given as a New Year’s gift to her 
devoted l’Oiselet. The other boy, lying 
there,- looked up and smiled: the young 
gentleman evidently amused him. 

“IT see nothing to laugh at,” Nico burst 
out, “for there you lie as if all your bones 
were broken. What in the name of heaven 
has happened to you ?” 

“ Oh, you have not heard ?” 

‘“‘ What should I have heard ?” 

‘Monsieur Nico, there is a fine old pro- 
verb, a favourite with some gentlemen, and 
especially with a certain Vicomte— 


Oignés vilain, il vous point ; 
Poignés vilain, il vous oint. 
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However, I don’t think Monsieur le Vicomte 
will find it very true in my case, vilain 
though I may be.” 

Nico stood frowning ; he was still puzzled. 

“The Vicomte has done this? But what 
—what has he done—and when ?” 

“ He beat me last night within an inch of 
my life. I rather wish that one of the blows 
my ribs got had fallen on my skull. This is 
not an easy world for the helpless, Monsieur 
Nico.” 

Nicolas felt himself growing hot with 
rage, as l’Oiselet gave him a_ picturesque 
version of all that had passed. At first 
he was sure that the Marquis had only to 
know of this piece of brutality to make 
Jean sorry that he had ever committed it. 
But l’Oiselet did not leave him with that 
delusion. 

“ At least he will not send Renée away 
with them!” he cried in a new horror. 

Some mysterious light seemed to dawn in 
the depths of I’Oiselet’s eyes, fixed in a full 
gaze on the young soldier. 

“Oh no! The good God will see to that, 
Monsieur Nico.” 

The chapel bell began to ring as Nicolas 
stood thinking. 

“Time to go,” said the crippled lad, and 
the exalted look died from his face into 
weary wistfulness: he made a slight move- 
ment, and hardly kept back a cry of pain. 
“ Adieu!” he said. “Be a general, a 
marshal of France, a brave hero, winning 
battles for the king—and I wish I could ride 
in your company. You and I, Monsieur 
Nico—your good heart and straight back, 
and my queer ways and cunning brain—we 
would let the world hear of us. Mademoi- 
selle Renée should be proud of her two 
servants. But you see, you must do all the 
work and gain all the credit alone. Go 
—go, and come back to her a splendid 
soldier, and then old Montaigle shall see 
good days.” 

His smiling courage had once more 
conquered the pain. Nicolas d’Aumont, boy 
as he was, blushed dark red as the privileged 
tongue chattered thus. 

“You are talking madness, my poor 
lOiselet,” he said hastily. ‘“ Adieu!” 

At that early mass the dark little chapel 
was nearly full. The Abbess and her nuns 
were there, the Marquis de Montaigle, and 
a number of servants and retainers. Some 


of the peasant singers from the village had 
come with their curé to help the chaplain of 
Fontevrault, and after the visions of that 
night it showed courage on their part to 
venture up to the chapel at all. Monsieur 
and Madame de Saint-Gervais were not 
there, nor was their son; and it seemed that 
Agathe prudently thought five o’clock too 
early for her young mistress. The curé 
would say mass later, when all those absent 
now would attend. 

It was cold, clear daylight, though the sun 
had not yet risen, when the service was over. 
There was a bustle of servants running 
hither and thither, a hurried early breakfast. 
Madame de Fontevrault’s great coach came 
rumbling up into the inner courtyard ; she, 
very grave and sad, walked up and down 
the great hall exchanging last words with 
Monsieur de Montaigle. Her visit was over, 
and fruitless. Diane’s dying command was 
to be disobeyed, and her child’s life was to 
be given into the worst hands in the world, 
as it honestly seemed to her cousin. 
Gabrielle de Mortemart, very much unaccus- 
tomed to be thwarted, was angry, mortified 
and grieved to the soul. The Mere de la 
Mothaye’s loving study of her Superior had 
never found her so irritable, so deeply dis- 
pleased ; but yet it was only the Mére de la 
Mothaye who saw so far. To Monsieur de 
Montaigle the beautiful Abbess appeared 
that morning as a very incarnation of stately 
and sweet reasonableness. He had dis- 
appointed her, but she was above showing 
the slightest resentment. His conscience, 
supremely uncomfortable, his aching head 
after a sleepless night—all was soothed by 
gentle, understanding words, by the almost 
caressing softness of beautiful dark eyes. It 
was absolutely with eagerness that the 
Marquis granted a comparatively small 
request which the Abbess made to him, 
delaying her departure for that purpose. As 
he went out to give orders on the subject, he 
caught himself wishing that there had never 
been any question of sending Renée away to 
Versailles. He also caught himself unwill- 
ingly contrasting, as his wife had sometimes 
done, the brutal clumsiness of Jean de 
Vassy with the graceful, straightforward, 
gentlemanlike air of Nicolas d’Aumont, on 
whom he had bestowed a few dry words of 
farewell and advice immediately the mass 
was over. Ah, but why had his own sons 
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died ?—there indeed was the beginning of 
troubles. 

As the little master went down into the 
courtyard, he was aware that the servants, 
Madame de Fontevrault’s as well as his own, 
were talking and staring, and that all who 
could were hurrying away in the direction of 
the stable-yard, from which a sudden clamour 
arose. His steward Baudouin, a prim, 
sleek-haired personage, came hastily to meet 
him. 

“ What is it now?” said the Marquis im- 
patiently. 

“The young gentlemen are fighting, 
Monsieur. As to: Monsieur le Chevalier, 
the devil seems to be in him. He attacked 
Monsieur le Vicomte as if he were the same 
age and size as himself.” 

“ Little fool!” growled the Marquis. “I 
advise you to see to it, Baudouin. I am 
tired of all this brawling about the chateau, 
and I will make somebody responsible for it. 
Am I never to be left in peace? Who 
began this ?” 

“ As far as I could judge, it was Monsieur 
d’Aumont. I sawhim fly upon the Vicomte 
with his sword drawn.” 

“ Peste!” And the Marquis walked off to 
the scene of battle, Baudouin, the soul of 
prudence, following cautiously behind. 

He did not care for young d’Aumont, 
who seemed to him a penniless interloper, 
whereas Monsieur de Vassy was the power 
of the future. But he kept a quiet tongue 
in his head, and was careful not to make 
enemies more than necessary, and to use his 
powers as bailiff and steward with moderation. 

“ Baudouin !” The Marquis turned round 
suddenly. 

“ Monsieur !” 

“] have given the boy, l’Oiselet, to 
Madame |’Abbesse de Fontevrault. She 
will take him away in her own coach. See 
that he is carefully lifted. He has had a 
beating.” 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

Baudouin made the Marquis his model in 
shortness of speech. He knew better than 
to discuss orders. This was a much better 
fate than the little mountebank deserved. 
As to the beating, everybody knew or guessed 
the truth about that, and Baudouin wisely 
thought it no business of his if the Vicomte 
was rather revengeful and rather heavy- 
handed. 
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He could not resist following his master a 
little further, to see the end of the fray. 
Swords were clashing sharply, and Monsieur 
Jean, man as he was, had not at present the 
best of it, for Nicolas, with far more agility, 
had learnt to fence well. 

He had gone into the stable-yard to see 
that his horses were ready, and found Jean 
there as usual, swaggering among the grooms. 
Some of them encouraged him by laughing 
at his coarse jokes, and among these was a 
man of Madame de Fontevrault’s, the 
brother-in-law of the porter Giraud whom 
Grand-Gui had knocked over. Jean had 
already had confidential communications 
with this man, who thought him a fine 
young gentleman, and was ready to flatter 
him as the future master of Montaigle. 
Jean had promised him a place as head- 
groom, and the fellow was quite sure that 
this would be much better than serving an 
Abbess, great and dignified as she might be. 

The Vicomte de Vassy was in high spirits 
that morning. His fears had fled with the 
darkness, and he was ready to jeer at those 
of others. All was going well for him; by 
the evening, Montaigle and its mysteries 
would be left far behind, the little heiress 
would be carried off safely, and all his future 
possessions—diamonds, castles, lands, titles, 
would be assured to him almost certainly. 
But he had a crow to pluck with Master 
Nicolas, and a parting lesson to give him. 

“ Hola, chevalier, off to the wars!” he 
called out, striding a few paces to meet the boy 
as he came down. “ Have you said good 
bye for ever to Renée? You will never se 
her again, you know.” 

Nico gave him a glance of disgust, and 
walked on without answering. But Jean 
had not done with him; he followed him 
towards the stables, while the grooms stood 
grinning. 

“T shall take precious care that you never 
see her again. You are far too handsome, 
monsieur. If you try to come near her, I 
shall have to spoil that pretty face of yours.” 

Still Nico walked on a few steps, turning 
from red to white, while Jean’s insults and 
jokes pursued him. 

“See what airs the pretty boy gives him- 
self. You would think he was of the 
blood royal, while the fact is that nobody 
knows——” 

* Liar and coward !” Nicolas turned round 

















“They stood panting and glaring at each other” 


suddenly and faced him, then in an instant 
pulled off his glove, and struck him lightly 
across the mouth with it. “You talk of a 
lady in the stable-yard, you beat a cripple,” 
he said. “ Defend yourself!” and drawing 
his sword he flew upon Jean furiously. 

“ Young gentlemen! In the name of the 
law! Remember that duelling is forbidden,” 
cried the steward, hurrying up ; but as neither 
of them listened to a word he said, and he 
did not care to interfere personally between 
two flashing rapiers, he prudently ran off to 
fetch his master. 

The Marquis, walking quickly, with a very 
stern face, came under the archway into the 
stable-court. The grooms were standing 
round, staring in breathless interest ; the two 
youths were fighting furiously. Jean had 
already a slight wound in the arm which 
made him howl, and a few drops of blood 
had fallen on the stones. Nicolas, as white 
as death, his blue eyes blazing, seemed in his 
quick passes to have no object short of kill- 
ing his adversary, and Jean’s clumsiness of 
make and movement was much against him. 

“Stop!” the Marquis thundered, and his 
light walking-stick struck the two swords 
into the air. “Do you wish to spend a few 
days in my prison, both of you ?” 


They stood panting and glaring at each other. 

“ Ah, let us fight, monsieur!” muttered 
Nicolas. 

“‘ Monsieur, he began it,” cried Jean. “ He 
attacked me—lI had hardly time to draw my 
sword—he wounded me 4 

The Marquis’s keen eyes glanced from one 
to the other, and there was a curious ex- 
pression of disgust as he looked at Jean. 

“Pooh! a pin-scratch. Go to your 
mother,” he said, and turned his back upon 
him ; then took young d’Aumont by the arm 
and led him away. 

Jean swore and raged ; then became sud- 
denly conscious that some of the by-standers 
were smiling. Their faces became grave very 
quickly as he scowled upon them. 

* Ah, you can all insult me now,” he said. 
“But my day will come, and I shall re- 
member my friends. Even you, Baudouin ; 
why are you skulking off in such haste?” 

“ An order from Monsieur le Marquis. 
May I venture—I hope Monsieur le Vicomte 
is not seriously hurt—these boyish quar- 
rels——” 

“ Hurt—no—but you all saw it was no 
doing of mine. That d’Aumont flew upon 
me like a wild cat. Ah! one of these days 
we must fight it out—he has always been in- 
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solent to me, and has a firebrand of a temper 
that will not bear the smallest joke. I must 
have this stupid cut bound up. I verily 
believe the little scamp would have liked to 
kill me.” 

He lounged away. Baudouin shook his 
head as he looked round at the grooms. 

“Tis all very fine, fellows, but Monsieur 
Jean will be seigneur of Montaigle one of 
these days,” he said, “and the other boy will 
be nobody.” 

“So much the worse,” one or two of the 
men were ready to murmur. 

The Marquis made Nicolas mount his 
horse, and walked a few yards beside him 
through the gateway, Jacquot the groom 
following. He reproved the boy sharply for 
drawing his sword on Jean de Vassy. Why 
had he done it? Nicolas, still trembling 
with rage and excitement, could give no 
answer, but stared at his horse’s ears. 

“‘ Had you no reason?” his guardian per- 
sisted. 

Nicolas had had many ; he burst out with 
one of them. 

“‘ Why did Jean dare to say that I should 
never see Renée again ?” 

The Marquis hesitated and frowned ; but 
he answered not unkindly : 

‘‘ He was wrong to say it. But that is a 
subject on which I will have no quarrelling. 
If Jean has little at present to do with it, you 
have still less ; you have nothing. Remember 
that, Nicolas.” 

“ Monsieur—pardon—I have always been 
Renée’s brother,” the boy cried out, bitterly 
hurt by the cold words. 

“That is childishness, and must be for- 
gotten. Bea man, and give your thoughts 
to your noble profession of arms.” 

“ But, Monsieur, Renée will be here, or at 
Fontevrault ? I shall see her again? ” 

“I do not know. Attend to your own 
affairs, and ask no more questions. Away 
with you, young man.” 

And Nicolas could only take off his hat in 
answer to his guardian’s parting salute, before 
the Marquis had turned his back and walked 
away. The horses clattered on down the 
slope. Nico did not look back: he might 
have been glad to know, having a sort of 
affection for the only father he knew, that the 
Marquis turned round presently and stood in 
the shade of the archway to watch him riding 
away straight and swift in the golden dawn. 
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There went the first of the three young 
creatures who had helped Diane de Montaigle 
to bear her life. The Abbess of Fontevrault 
would take the second; the Saint-Gervais 
cousins the third, and she the chief jewel 
among all the treasures of his house. Though 
he might repent in his heart, he did not 
change his intention, and certainly he did 
not imagine that any power of man or spirit 
would come between him and its fulfilment. 
And no one had yet dared to tell him of the 
strange appearances of the night. 

Neither had Nicolas yet heard anything of 
them. Jacquot the groom, who now rode 
silently after him, proposed to himself to 
regale the boy with horrors on their way, but 
not till they had passed the forest, a danger- 
ous ground for such stories. And his young 
master had enough to make him hold his 
tongue sadly, as he rode through the village 
street. He had been thrown out roughly 
into an unknown world. All he cared for, 
it seemed, was henceforth to be nothing to 
him; and the unconquerable joy of young 
life and merry adventure had not yet asserted 
its splendid claim. 

The village was cheerful in the dawn ; 
cocks were crowing, and the early peasants 
were astir: going to their work, they stared 
with sleepy curiosity after the little chevalier 
as he passed them, his gay accoutrements 
flashing in the morning light, his horse’s feet 
clanking on the stones. Nicolas touched 
his hat many a time, but stopped to speak 
to no one till a long and skinny man 
dressed in black came out from a house 
opposite the church on his way to ring the 
Angelus. He had taught Nicolas to read 
and write, and to spell through a little 
Latin. 

“ Adieu, maitre!” cried the boy. 
off to Angers.” 


“T am 


“Ah! good luck go with you: don’t 
forget your lessons,” said the school- 
master. 


“No more of them!” said Nico with a 
laugh. 

He was passing on, but the old man 
signed to him to stop, and he pulled in his 
horse rather impatiently. This was the 
greatest gossip in the world, and he had 
never felt less inclined for talking. Besides, 
there was no time for delay. 

But the schoolmaster certainly looked 
very curious: he was much paler than usual, 
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and his thin hair seemed to bristle under his 
black cap. 

“May I ask a question, Monsieur Nico ? 
Is the little lady safe ?” 

“Safe? Yes: what do you mean? I 
saw her last night, well and asleep,” said 
Nicolas hastily, while Jacquot pressed for- 
ward open-mouthed to hear. 

“Ah! These fools will fancy anything. 
But certainly a phantom was seen in the 
village, not long after midnight. Several 
persons bear witness to that—’tis not only 
Gros-Guillot, poor wretch, stumbling home 
from the cabaret as usual. Monsieur le Curé 
and I know him too well, do you see, to 
believe a word he says. But other people 
saw it, sober men and women who happened 
to look out by chance. They say it was tall, 
clothed in white draperies, bearing a child in 
its arms. It was hastening away to the 
forest. Now, Monsieur Nico, nobody 
would dare to say that the dying words of 
Madame la Marquise go for nothing, and I 
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hear she was seen last night walking about 
the chateau. It is a difficulty, of course, that 
a spirit should carry a living child—but the 
older I grow, Monsieur Nico, the more con- 
vinced am I that we live in a world of 
impenetrable mysteries. They tell me that 
the Saint-Gervais family are to take away the 
child to Paris with them this very day—in 
that case, what wonder if her mother r 

Nicolas shuddered, and became angry 
suddenly. 

*‘ Oh, Maitre Pimbaux, it is a string of old 
wives’ tales!” he cried out. “As to 
Paris”—he remembered l’Oiselet with real 
consolation—*“ the good God will see to that. 
In the meanwhile I tell you, Mademoiselle 
is safe with Agathe at the chateau. And I 
hate these mysteries of yours, and I don’t 
believe in them.” 

“Ah! well, go on your way,” said the 
schoolmaster. ‘Old wives’ tales — very 
well!” 

His lank, stooping figure passed on across 
the road. The boy set spurs to 
his horseand galloped through 
the village, Jacquot clattering 
behind him. As they plunged 
into the silence and deep 
shadow of the forest, Nicolas 
shivered in spite of himself— 
‘a spirit passed before his 
eyes, and the hair of his flesh 
stood up.” Little Renée, 
childish, warm and sweet— 
there seemed to be no right 
connection between her and 
the most motherly of cold 
~ white ghosts. 

“That Pimbaux is an old 
fool,” he told himself. “I 
wish I had gone to her dour 
this morning. But I have 
to remember that it is not 
my business—and yet I will 
never forget thee, dear little 
love, and I will see thee again 
in spite of Jean de Vassy. 








Get on, good horse! What 
magnificent birds! I wish I 
could shoot them!”—as a 


brace of pheasants, disturbed 
from their night’s rest on an 
oak branch above his head, 
scuffled off into deeper shades 
of woodland 
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“AND BEHOLD, A LADDER” 


By GEOFFREY 


N a striking little volume, “Jacob at 
Bethel,” (David Nutt ; 2s. 6d. net) the 
Rev. Dr. Smythe Palmer throws on the 
episode a light so fresh and clear that 
the readers of these pages will be glad to 
know of its existence. After referring to the 
fact that popular writers and artists represent 
Jacob as a mere youth, whereas he had 
at least reached the mature age of seventy- 
seven, he turns to the details of the vision 
itself and brings forward evidence to demon- 
strate that the ordinary runged ladder of 
our everyday experience can hardly have 
been the shining track by which the angelic 
ministrants moved upward and downward 
between earth and heaven. A more natural 
and sublime explanation has been afforded 
by a visit to the spot itself. ‘ Professor 
Sayce tells me,” Dr. Palmer writes, “that 
when he visited Beitin”—for the place 
preserves its name of Bethel with but little 
change—“ he was struck by the fact that 
the limestone rocks on the summit of the 
hill are piled one on the other like a gigantic 
staircase” ; and, as Dean Stanley observed, it 
may well have been that “in the visions of 
the night the rough stones formed them- 
selves (in the sleeper’s imagination) into a 
vast staircase, reaching into the depths of 
the wide and open sky.” 

Possibly something may be due to these 
suggestions of nature, but Dr. Palmer goes 
deeper. He points out that for the greater 
part of his life Abraham was a Chaldean or 
Babylonian before he crossed the Euphrates 
and became a Hebrew, and that “the call to 
a higher destiny” would not obliterate his 
early experience or the traditions of the 
people from whom he had sprung. Now as 
“all dreams are based on the previous ex- 
periences of the dreamer,” was there anything 
“in the religious ideas of an early Hebrew 
—which he shared in common with his 
Babylonian cousins—that would familiarise 
him with the conception of a tangible means 
of communication reared between earth and 
heaven?” The author finds that the Hebrew 
word translated “ladder” points to the ter- 
raced mound on which the Babylonian temple 


or ziggurut was built. “ The House of God,” 
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he writes, “could take no other shape but 
that for Jacob, whether awake or asleep, for 
none other but that then existed.” And what 
was the ziggurut? It was a solid square 
tower built on a broad platform of sun-dried 
bricks, rising in seven stories, each of which 
was smaller than the one below it, and sur- 
mounted at the top bya shrine containing a 
representation of the deity. Sometimes it 
sprang up to the height of three hundred 
feet above the flat alluvial levels of Babylon. 
Each story was consecrated to the divinity of 
one of the seven planets and wore his colour 
—black, orange, red, gold, yellow, blue, up 
to the silver of the moon. Inclined planes 
and flights of steps ran from stage to stage 
to the top, “ where the God was believed to 
reveal himself to his favoured worshipper.” 
And in that old Babylonian creed there 
existed a most ancient belief “in the exist- 
ence of a multitude of spiritual beings inter- 
mediate between God and the world.” Ina 
famous hymn to the Moon-god of Ur, 
‘“‘which Abraham may once have sung,” the 
following passage occurs : 


As for thee, thy word is proclaimed in heaven, and 
the angels bow their faces ; 

As for thee, thy word is proclaimed on earth, and 
the spirits below kiss the ground 


Dr. Palmer is careful to point out that “it is, 
of course, possible that the existence of such 
a host of spiritual beings passing between 
heaven and earth may have been a matter 
of direct revelation to the patriarchs,” but, 
just as our own ancestors when they received 
Christianity did not instantly throw off their 
old religious conceptions, the early patriarchs 
after the call still retained many of the ideas 
and feelings of the Chaldean faith. 

The ziggurut then, the pyramidal temple 
with its staircases and the divine presence in 
the little shrine high up in the heavens, lay in 
the background, according to Dr. Palmer, as 
the basis of Jacob’s dream. It seems cer- 
tainly a more natural and beautiful conception 
of that celestial ladder than we have hitherto 
formed, and the author maintains his thesis 
with an erudition which is only equalled by 
his reverence for the sacred text. 
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THE Prizes for this month’s Competition are 
awarded as follows :— 


DRESS AND JEWELLERY FROM A 
CHRISTIAN POINT OF VIEW. 


I 


Dress and jewellery seem matters which 
depend greatly on one’s position in life ; what 
would be extravagance in some cases may 
be quite permissible in others. To be in 
harmony with one’s surroundings should Le 
the chief aim, not to attract attention either 
by lavish adornment or yet severe plainness. 
For a wealthy woman to wear shabby, ill- 
made clothes is as blameworthy as for a poor 
one to be over-dressed. 

A desire to look one’s best is not con- 
temptible so long as self-respect does not 
lapse into ostentation and display of wealth ; 
but when, like the peacock, our fine feathers 
make us vain and self-conscious, or inclined 
to vie with others in appearance, our charac- 
ters suffer proportionately. 

“Men are God’s trees,” says Tennyson, 
“women are His flowers,” and since the 
earth is clothed with so much beauty, may 
we not suppose that we, too, should be as 
becomingly attired as our circumstances 
allow? Yet it must be remembered that the 
effect of a pleasing appearance is often 
marred by the first few words uttered. Unless 
there are underlying qualities of refinement 
in manners and conversation, a sense of dis- 
appointment is felt, as when, after admiring 
a beautiful rose, we discover it has no scent. 


Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy, rich not gaudy; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 


This is Shakespeare’s advice, which may be 
followed with a quiet conscience by those 
whose means allow them liberty of choice. 
Few surely would make it a rule to spend 
only enough on clothes to be dressed with 
decency, and spare every penny they could 
afford for works of charity. Is it not better 
far to provide honest employment for others 
than to give them alms? Let women also 
remember, when tempted to buy cheap yet 
dressy articles in preference to well-made but 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


simpler fashions, that they are encouraging a 
trade which grinds the life out of toil-worn 
workers who slave that others may reap the 
profit of their underpaid labour. It is the 
duty of all who profess to look on humanity 
as members of one great family to see that 
even the least of these is not defrauded of 
their due, and that rich women do not benefit 
at the cost of children’s bread. A foreign 
missionary was once examining a young 
native girl, and explaining the meaning of 
self-denial. He was surprised when, a few 
days later, she brought him her clumsy orna- 
ments. The barbaric jewellery so ludicrous 
to European ideas was her most treasured 
possession, and to part with it meant losing 
not only all claim to beauty, but the signs of 
her rank and wealth. After a severe inward 
conflict she had resolved to prove her faith 
by making the greatest sacrifice in her power. 
If we can feel like this poor ignorant woman, 
that there is nothing we could not deny our- 
selves if called upon, we need not fear that 
our ornaments are harmful to us. 


A. M. NEsuHam, 
Garelochhead, N.B. 


II 


‘‘ WHATSOEVER ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.” This is the point of view from which 
dress and jewellery are to be considered. 

There are no rigid rules laid down for the 
wearing of what Ruskin describes as “an 
offensively celestial uniform” ; but there are 
a few leading ideas given for general guid- 
ance in the Christian’s fashion-book. 

In Isaiah iii. the love of extravagant dress 
is strongly reproved, and in Jeremiah iv. is 
shown the fact that no grandeur of apparel 
will avail to cover poverty of spirit ; while in 
the Epistles of Paul and Peter there are 
definite descriptions of suitable clothing for 
women of the Christian Church, in so far 
that their dress is to be modest, and not 
costly. The woman’s chief concern is not 
to be the outward adorning of wearing of 
gold, and of putting on of apparel, but she 
is to be careful to wear the spiritual orna- 
ment of meekness, which is in the sight of 
God of great price. 
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The Master Himself gives a hint about 
this matter of dress, when showing that no 
anxious thought was to be spent on the 
question, “ Wherewithal shall we be clothed?” 
At the same time, by His direction to 
“ Consider the lilies,” so varied in colour and 
form, He seems to give permission for in- 
dividual taste to assert itself, and to show 
that He who created the beauties of Nature 
for His * pleasure,” does not delight in 
dowdiness. 

Miss Havergal writes, “If the King’s 
daughter is to be ‘all glorious within,’ she 
must not be outwardly a fright.” No cos- 
tume of invariable drab or black need be 
adopted, but, “fenced with sweet colours 
from the cold,” she may bring brightness 
into dreary surroundings, and be “a sun- 
shine in a shady place.” 

At all times scrupulous neatness and 
cleanliness should be hall-marks of the 
Christian. Nothing false or showy, nothing 
untidy or tawdry should find a place in her 
attire. 

A fine aspect, in fit array, 
Neither too mean, nor yet too gay, 
Shows who is best. 


All materials should be of the best quality 
that the money available will procure ; and 
if the “ silver and the gold” have been truly 
consecrated to Christ’s service, the richest 
woman will not buy extravagantly, but will 
provide for the poor, that so she may follow 
the example of the virtuous woman, recorded 
in the proverbs of the King, and may not be 
subjected to the reproach of Christ, “ I was 
naked, and ye clothed me not.” 

As regards the dictates of fashion, its 
changes may be followed within reasonable 
limits, so as not to attract attention to one- 
self, and it is true economy to have dress 
well made. 

Jewels, which have a meaning and a value 
above money for their owner, may be worn, 
but for the mere sake of vanity or ostenta- 
tion the wearing of gold and pearls and 
costly array should be impossible to the 
Christian. 

ANNIE LONGLAND, 
Warboys, Huntingdonshire. 


III 


““CHEAPNESS for cheapness’ sake,” says 
Ruskin, ‘‘and costliness for costliness’ sake, 
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are both an abomination. Right dress should 
be bought only at its right value, and bought 
only when wanted.” These words of the 
great thinker who has so lately passed away 
from us are full of suggestive thought. If 
we can clearly settle in our minds a few 
guiding principles, it may help us to decide 
as to the right and Christian standpoint from 
which to regard this vexed question. We 
must first see that our dress accords with 
our station in life, and with the amount of 
money which, when due regard has been paid 
to the claims of charity on our purse, we may 
legitimately spend upon it. A wealthy lady 
who @resses in rich silks and handsome 
fabrics is encouraging trade, and thus ful- 
filling one of the duties of her position ; 
while another, struggling to seem richer than 
she is, and to outshine her neighbours, is 
tempted to spend on dress what she can ill 
afford, or to run into debt with her trades- 
people and defraud some struggling dress- 
maker of her hardly-won earnings. So, in 
matters of dress, we must, before all, carry 
out the Apostle’s precept to “Owe no man 
anything.” 

Then, having decided on the amount we 
may rightly expend, we may consider the 
question of the suitability to the occasion, 
and of the gracefulness and harmony of our 
clothing. And here one of wise old Jeremy 
Taylor’s quaint maxims comes into our mind : 
*« Be not unpleasing to others by the unclean- 
ness or unhandsomeness of thy attire, and 
make religion the rule of thy dress, so as to 
be best apparelled on Sundays and Festival 
days.” 

It is surely not a Christian’s duty to add 
to the gloom and ugliness of the world, but 
rather to endeavour, in dress and adornment,, 
to carry out those eternal laws of beauty 
which we may see exemplified all around us 
in that world which God has made so fair, in 
the exquisite gradations of tint in spring or 
autumn foliage, and in those “ lilies of the 
field” which our Saviour bids us to “ con- 
sider,” and which are clothed by our Heavenly 
Father in raiment excelling that of “ Solomon 
in all his glory.” 

And the argument from natural beauty 
leads us to think that the moderate and 
unostentatious use of jewellery need not 
necessarily be wrong. When we think of the 
humming-birds, those jewels of bird-lite, we 
must cast aside the strictly utilitarian theory, 











and though we are told that the price of a 
virtuous woman is ‘far above rubies,” and 
the Apostle bids Christian women not to 
adorn themselves with gold or pearls, but 
with good works, and the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit, he does not forbid his 
converts to wear jewellery, but impresses 
upon them the need of practising those 
graces which exceed in value mere outward 
adornment, and are “in the sight of God 
of great price.” 
Constance E. Ixort, 
Enfield, Middlesex. 


IV 


THE great founder of Christianity has not 
given us a long list of minute directions and 
petty rules for the conduct of our life, but 
has laid down instead certain broad and far- 
reaching principles, which are to be inter- 
preted by the individual conscience, and 
which include in the sweep of their applica- 
tion every possible detail of public and private 
life. Paul sums them up when he says, 
«« Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God.” The highest 
motives are to inspire our smallest actions, 
and invest them with dignity and importance; 
nothing is any longer trivial, every detail of 
our life is open to the eye of God, and is to 
be brought into line with His glorious will, 
and one lofty purpose is to run straight 
through the heart of every thought and word 
and act, our supreme aim in all being the 
glory of God. But how is this to be accom- 
plished in the case of such things as jewellery 
and dress? Let us look at a few of the 
principles that apply. 

The command to gather up the fragments 
that remained after the five thousand had 
been fed shows us, on the one hand, that all 
waste and extravagance are dishonouring to 
God; and, on the other, glorifies with the 
stamp of divine approval the care and thrift 
shown in the patient labours of the planners 
and patchers who, by skilful efforts, turn 
their slender resources into an ample suffi- 
ciency. 

“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness” shuts out at once all 
selfish thoughts of mere personal gratification ; 
but let us not fall into the mistake of the old 
Puritans, and suppose that, because luxury 
and extravagance are displeasing to God, 
ugliness and severity must be well-pleasing 
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to Him, who is the author of such endless 
beauty in Nature that “ even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 

Peter reminds us that the beauty of mind 
and soul far exceeds all beauty derived from 
mere outward adornment; but Paul says: 
“* Whatsoever things are lovely . . . thinkon 
these things”; and beauty of character reveals 
itself partly in dress. Good taste and refine- 
ment displayed in this way are an educative 
force which silently influences some on 
whom words would have kttle or no effect, 
and these things are among the talents 
of which the Master said, “Occupy till I 
come.” 

Professor Drummond says: “ We esteem 
too lightly the mission of beautiful things in 
haunting the mind with higher thoughts, and 
begetting the mood which leads to God. . . . 
Loveliness does more than destroy ugliness, 
it destroys matter. A mere touch of it ina 
room, in a street, even ona door-knocker, is 
a spiritual force. Ask the working-man’s 
wife, and she will tell you there is a moral 
effect in a clean table-cloth.” Andif in a 
clean table-cloth, surely in a dainty dress. 


FLORENCE R. SMITH, 
Taunton. 


COMPETITION FOR FULY 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
May 20. 


We have been asked to select ** Sayings of Children" 
once move as the subject of our competition, and as so 
much interest has been taken in those which we have 
already published we are glad to comply with the wishes 
of our correspondents, 


It has been also suggested io the Editor that he should 
collect in a small volume the Sayings which have been 
sent in to him from time to time, and he will be glad if 
readers who have contributed or shall contribute Sayings 
(whether prize-winners or otherwise) will allow him to 
use such of them as he may find suitable for this 


purpose. 


We offer therefore seven prizes (books of the published 
price of 6s.) for the seven best papers (not exceeding 400 
words) on ** Sayings of Children.” 


Contributions should be written on one side of the 
paper, and should be addressed to * The Editor,’’ whose 
decision shall be final, and who shall have the right to 
insert in the magazine the contribution of any com- 
petitor, whether successful or otherwise. No MSS. ave 
returned, 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


AZARUS is the only person mentioned by 
name in the parables. The names are not 
given in the other parables presumably 

because they are parables. But here is a curious 
exception. Lazarus means “whom God helps,” 
and most commentators have considered the name 
to be symbolical. The story is familiar to us as 
the Parable of Dives and Lazarus, but Dives simply 
means ‘‘a rich man,” and, though the word is used 
in the Latin Vulgate, it does not occur in our Bible. 
But some authorities hold that this is more than a 
parable, and recounts an actual piece of history. 
Taking that point of view, great interest is awakened 
as to the identity of ‘‘the rich man."’ There isa 
tradition that the name was Nineues, and Harnack 
believes that Nineues is a corruption of Phinees, 
Finaeus in Latin, or Phinees in Greek, is the same 
as Phinehas in Hebrew. Lazarus in Greek is 
Eleazar in Hebrew. In Numbers xxv. Phinehas 
is on two occasions mentioned as the son of 
Eleazar. Hence the interesting deduction is 
made that the name Phinehas was given to the 
rich man to suggest that the beggar named Eleazar 
(Lazarus) and Dives were father and son. 





Tue venerable chief of the Canadian Indians, 
Bugwujjinene, is dead, and with his death comes 
to an end a national custom. The Chief's son 
succeeds by right to his dead father’s tomahawk, 
a symbol as regal to the tribesmen as the crown 
which our sovereign inherits is to us; but, alas! 
the old warrior left no son, the succession is 
broken, and his bereaved followers must take what 
consolation they can in the acknowledging of a 
governor of their own election. But the chief 
interest in the old warrior arises out of the fact 
that he was the Nawadaha who dwelt 


In the vale of Tawasentha, 
In the green silent valley, 
There he sang of Hiawatha. 


Longfellow, travelling half a century ago through 
the Canadian Reservation lying between Lake 
Huron and Lake Superior, fell in with ‘the 
musician, the sweet singer,’ and the picturesque 
old man became the prototype of ‘‘ Hiawatha." 





LONGFELLOW commenced to write the poem in 
1854. On his birthday in the February of that 
year he had written in his diary, ‘‘ I am curious to 
know what poetic victories, if any, will be won 
this year.” Heseems to have been reading the 
Finnish epic ‘ Kalevala,"" and, when he had 
finished it, writes further in his diary that he had 
at length hit upon a plan for a poem on the 
American Indians. He intended to weave together 
their beautiful traditions into a whole. ‘‘I have 
hit upon a measure, too," he says, ‘‘ which I think 


the right one, and only one for such a theme.” 
The measure was that of the ‘‘ Kalevala,” and the 
poet notes that the parallelism or repetitions (with 
which ‘‘ Hiawatha’’ abounds) are characteristic of 
Indian and Finnish song. A year from the time 
the poem was commenced Longfellow was correct- 
ing the proof sheets, ‘‘ growing idiotic about this 
song, no longer knowing whether it is good or bad.”’ 





It achieved a greater success than any of his 
previous writings: all read it, most praised it, 
and but few found fault in it. Bayard Taylor 
had an intimate knowledge of the Indian character, 
and was better qualified to sit in judgment than 
almost any other critic. He was particularly 
struck with the way in which the poet had brought 
out the purely poetical aspect of Indian life and 
tradition, keeping the less pleasing side in the 
background, yet without in any way destroying the 
fidelity of the picture. Fifty years have not served 
to lessen the delight with which the poem was 
received, and it is scarcely probable the future will 
do so. Longfellow felt the success of his work 
depended upon a great human heart beating 
strongly throughout the poem. Bugwujjinene was 
the heroic soul of his fancy, and though no de- 
scendant of the cld Chief wields the tomahawk, 
perpetuating his father’s name, his memory is 
imperishably bound up with Longfellow's 
‘* Hiawatha,” and will remain green so long as 
poetry is read. 





TuE United States Bureau of Education has pub- 
lished the results of some interesting investigations 
into child life, drawn from actual experiments, in 
which 15,000 odd children were concerned. The 
question ‘‘ What excites fear most easily?" has 
been threshed out, and results show that the child- 
mind stands most in terror of a thunderstorm, the 
fear of reptiles coming next. Then followin order, 
according to the number fearing them: strangers, 
darkness, fire, death, domestic animals, disease, 
wild animals, water, insects, ghosts. A comparison 
of an equal number of boys and girls showed that 
the girls feared 1765 things against 1106 feared by 
the boys. The girls exceeded the boys in the fear of 
everything except water, high places, and strangers. 
The ratio of girls to boys in the fear of rats and 
mice was 75 to 13. It was also ascertained that 
fear in boys increases from the seventh to the 
fifteenth year and then declines, while in girls it 
increases more steadily from the fourth to the 
eighteenth year before diminishing. The fear of 
thunder and lightning, reptiles, robbers, and 
machinery was found to increase with age. 





ANOTHER novel inquiry enlarged upon the fear of 
ghosts in children. It was discovered that the 
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most frequent source of their knowledge of ghosts 
was in stories told by other children. Stories read 
by them ranked second in frequency. Of all the 
other sources servants had been the most active. 
Some had derived their first knowledge from 
pictures, a less number from games or from their 
own imaginations. The smallest number, less 
than 1 per cent., had first heard of ghosts from 
their parents. It was discovered that fear almost 
universally accompanied belief in such spectres. 
The most popular belief as to the power of ghosts 
was that they chase and catch children. Other 
notions, in the order of the number of believers, 
were that they glide swiftly, appear and disappear, 
do all sorts of mysterious things, foretell death, and 
injure people. Of those questioned as to the time 
when ghosts appear, a majority believed it to be in 
the dark, when one is alone. Stating the places 
where ghosts may be expected, the highest number 
of opinions was in favour of graveyards. 





Rosert Lovis Stevenson lived his last three 
years without a birthday, having by deed of gift 
made a present of it to a little girl, Annie Ide, whose 
father was first Land Commissioner at Upolo in 
the Samoan Islands, and later Chief Justice. The 
reason for the deed was that the little girl “was 
born out of all reason upon Christmas Day, and is 
therefore, out of all justice, denied the consolation 
and profit of a proper birthday,” while he himself 
had “no further use for a birthday of any descrip- 
tion.” The deed also directed that the recipient 
should add to her name that of Louisa, “at least in 
private,” and should use the said birthday ‘‘ with 
moderation and humanity, ¢t tanguam bona filia 
familias, the said birthday not being so young as 
it once was, and having carried me in a very Satis- 
factory manner since I can remember.” 





A TELEGRAPH wire was long supposed to be essen- 
tial to the transmission of a telegraphic message. 
Yet, even then, the vital truth was recognised as 
in the message, and not in the wire. A wise man 
knew enongh to study the message that came over 
the wire, instead of studying the wire that brought 
the message. Nowadays a wire is not even deemed 
essential to the carrying of a message. Many a 
message comes without the aid of a wire, and it is 
just as trve and just as important as when a wire 
was considered all-important to its transmission. 
Is there not a lesson here for those who are seeking 
to get God's message through His revelation? 
While one sort of critics are spending their strength 
in dissecting the wire over which the message 
came, a mind that is intent on the message can get 
it over awire that has been broken and knotted 
again, or even, in sume cases, without the wire. 


Tux Federal authorities at Ottawa have been 
notified of the discovery on Southampton Island, a 
lonely pice of land in Hudson's Vay, of a lost tribe 
A Eskimos, a community which has been for cen- 
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turies without intercourse with other representa- 
tives of the human race, and whose members never 
saw a white man until a few months ago. The 
tribe consists of fifty-eight individuals, and they 
speak a dialect peculiar to themselves. They are 
still living in the Stone Age, knowing no metals 
and growing no plants. They build their homes 
of whalebones, by putting that mammal's great 
jaws together and then covering them over with 
skins. In the midst of their primitive hut is an 
elevated place on which stands a stone lamp, 
employed for lighting, heating, cooking, melting 
snow, drying clothes, &c. It is nothing more 
than an open dish of whale or seal oil, with a 
wick of dry moss soaked in fat. The whale 
is the chief means of subsistence of these strange 
people. They use whalebone for making their 
cups and buckets by bending it into round shapes 
and sewing on the bottoms. Many of their other 
implements are made from the same material; a 
sleigh was found with walrus tusks for runners, and 
deer antlers for cross-pieces. They are all great 
hunters. Where other Eskimos use soapstone only 
for constructing many utensils, and will make long 
excursions in search of it, the Southampton Islanders 
are content to substitute limestone, a fact which is 
looked upon as a proof of long isolation from the 
rest of their community. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR CHARLES WARREN 
travelled very extensively in South Africa in by- 
gone days. When he was at Mafeking after the 
Bechuanaland Expedition, he laid the foundation 
stone of the Wesleyan Chapel, which the soldiers 
had helped to build during a lull in the fighting. 
A rough scaffold platform was erected for the 
occasion, and Sir Charles, in the course of his 
speech, said that, whatever their opinions were on 
other subjects, they were met that day on a com- 
mon platform. Th: speech had to be interpreted 
for the benefit of the Kaffirs. The interpreter 
solemnly informed the assembly that Sir Charles 
Warren was complaining because he had to stand 
on so common a platform; it ought to have been 
covered with green or red baize. 





Tue present Archbishop of Canterbury, it is well 
known, is a very powerfully built man. When 
Bishop of London he preached at Dr. Billing's 
Church in Spitalfields. Some policemen came to 
hear him. Dr. Billing afterwards asked one of 
them what he thought of the new bishop. ‘‘ Well, 
sir,” said the man, ‘I think it would take two of 
us to run him in!” 


Dr. Bittinc was himself once visiting a pick- 
pocket who had been very ill, and on whom he 
thought he had made some impression. One day 
Dr. Billing saw he was getting better, and hoped 
he would soon be able to get work, ‘Oh yes, 


sir,’ said the man, ‘it’s a good time of year 
coming on, just when one meets so many old gents 
coming home from dinner at night." 
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THE MONTH 


Prince of Wales from the assassin’s bullet ; 

and the universal outburst of horror and 
indignation shows how genuine an affection the 
Prince has inspired among those who know him 
best, and who can most fully understand the value 
of the service that he has rendered in uniting those 
who control the policy of the great European 
nations. He is not a statesman, but he has made 
the work of statesmen easier. He stands behind 
the throne, but his larger freedom has enabled him 
to do what the throne could not do. His loss 
would have been a calamity not to one nation but 
to many. Whether the lad Sipido is an anarchist 
and the enemy of all social order, or whether he is 
the tool of men who sought to strike a deadly blow 
at the British Empire and the British Queen, we 
shall know hereafter. But in either case behind 
the would-be murderer there are men of greater 
cunning and with larger resources, who plot and 
incite to crime though they leave others to strike 
and to suffer. We ought not to leave them at 
large while we punish their obscure accomplices. 


A’ Europe shares our joy at the escape of the 


Any doubt that may have been felt as to the recep- 
tion that the Queen would receive in Ireland has 
been completely and finally dispelled. Her wel- 
come has been not merely cordial, but over- 
whelming in its enthusiasm. And though Dublin 
is not Ireland, those parts of the city that are 
regarded as the stronghold and centre of the 
Nationalist party were as hearty in their affec- 
tionate demonstrations as Trinity College or the 
Castle itself. For the hour politics and political 
divisions have been forgotten, suppressed and sub- 
merged; the appeals and protests of a few foolish 
fanatics have been contemptuously disregarded 
by those for whom they claimed to speak ; and the 
people have shown themselves of one heart, if not 
one mind. Conviction, however intense, has not 
banished courtesy, or even chivalry. The Queen 
on her part has not spared herself. In spite of her 
age, the strain of the journey and the inclemency 
of the weather, she has been generous of her pre- 
sence. She has gone about freely, and she has 
taken pains that the poor should see her as well as 
the prosperous. Her self-sacrifice will not be 
wasted. For even if her visit does not affect a 
single vote in a single constituency, it must help 
thousands, both in England and in Ireland—we 
too need the lesson—to realise that differences of 
party leave other ties untouched, and that ‘the 
union of hearts "is not an idle phrase, 


Brrore long our system of elementary education 
will be thoroughly recast. The work is already 
beginning. The new provisions in the Code of 


this year fundamentally affect the present method 
of apportioning grants in aid. Instead of distribu- 
ting the payment over a variety of subjects and of 
fixing its amount by a complex series of tests, the 
grant is now to be assigned es bloc by the in- 
spectors. The best schools may receive twenty- 
two shillings a head for their scholars, and the 
lowest grant obtainable is twenty-one shillinp.. 
An inefficient school, after due warning, may be 
deprived of Government aid altogether; but this 
penalty is one that can be inflicted only in extreme 
cases. To have escaped from the old system, which 
was at once cumbrous and uncertain, is a distinct 
gain; but the narrow limits of variation now fixed 
may result in discouraging excellence and in 
encouraging mediocrity ; for if a school, however 
efficient, can only get a shilling a head more than 
one which just reaches the standard, the temptation 
to take things easily and to discard enterprise will 
be severe. Schools in which teaching of a more 
advanced order has been given are to be dealt with 
separately, and there is no reason to fear that their 
interests will suffer. Most of —_ oe aat all, are 
not elementary in their work and aim, and the con 
fusion of our educational system “will - lessened 
by placing them in their proper class. 





ORGANISATION, however, is 
problem with which the Board of Education have 
to deal. They are bent upon improving the 
character of the teaching given in our rural 
schools, with the purpose of making it more 
human and less artificial, There are some sub- 
jects that all child t study in town and 
country alike—the suhjent s that teach us how to 
think, or that are the keys of knowledge. But 
there ought to be a very distinct difference between 
the education of the city and the education of the 
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higher standard of intelligence and originality in 
the teachers ; and until they have learned not only 
what they should teach, but how to teach it, and 
real progress is impossible. 


It is most unfortunate that the worst famine from 
which India has suffered for many years—some 
say in this century—should have fallen just now 
when we have an exceptionally heavy burden to 
bear; and when the thoughts and the sympathies 
of our people are so largely engrossed elsewhere. 
As to the need of India—the urgent, overwhelming 
need—there is but one opinion. The Viceroy 
speaks as plainly as the most pessimistic of Indian 
reformers, urging that the action of the Govern- 
ment should be reinforced and supplemented by 
private benevolence. The district affected by the 
drought and the famine it leaves behind, has a 
population of more than sixty millions. Five 
millions are already receiving relief; and the worst 
pinch has still to come. Whatever help we can 
give ought to be given at once; and we ought to 
give all we can. In the dispute between the rival 
champions of railways and canals, for traffic and 
for irrigation respectively, it would be foolish to 
take sides, The truth, indeed, is not wholly with 
either. Irrigation is not always possible, and is 
sometimes so costly that its burden would be greater 
than its blessing. And though it swells the harvest, 
it is not an absolute protection against famine, and 
is no protection at all in case of disease. Railways, 
on the other hand, add nothing to our stores but 
make the stores available for the relief of thousands 
who would otherwise starve and die beyond the 
reach of help. 


ARBITRATION has proved a distinct failure in the 
case of the Delagoa Bay Railway. The facts were 
not seriously disputed. A concession duly granted 
by the Portuguese Government was revoked under 
pressure from President Kruger, without sufficient 
and reasonable cause; and those who had found 
money to build the line lost the capital that they 
had advanced. The Swiss arbitrators have taken 
nine years to come to a decision, and their decision 
is profoundly unsatisfactory. It is only too clear 
that they have been influenced by national con- 
siderations and not by evidence or by equity. 
Portugal, they have said to themselves, is a poor 
country; Great Britain and the United States are 
rich; and so in fixing the damages we will order 
Portugal to pay not what she ought but what she 
can. No doubt, with this in their minds, they have 
made the compensation ridiculously low, and have 
given simple interest instead of compound on the 
debt so long overdue. Arbitration, we all feel, is 
an admirable method of settling differences between 
nations or individuals, when the arbitrators are 
willing to act promptly and are capable of acting 
fairly. But when they are as dilatory as the Court 
of Chancery in its worst days, and as open to bias 
as if they were at the Bar and not on the Bench, 
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arbitration becomes a farce and a scandal. It 
merely puts one evil in place of another, and every 
fresh instance of failure in small things discredits 
the system and lessens our confidence in it for the 
settlement of disputes that are grave and great. 


EveEN in the extremity of war we can honour a foe- 
man who is generous and brave. General Joubert 
was both. In the field he was a leader whom his 
opponents could respect; and in political life— 
often more perilous to nobility of character than 
the camp—he kept his record clean. He stood for 
integrity against corruption, and for enlightenment 
against bigotry and ignorance. As a soldier he 
was more skilful in defence than in attack; and 
with a leader of a different order the Boer army 
might have pushed its way right down to the sea 
before any forces of ours could have arrived to 
hold them in check. He had more endurance 
than daring, more persistence than push; and 
already since his death the influences of new and 
more adventurous leadership are manifest. In 
politics, on the other hand, he was ready to risk 
more and to move faster than the men with whom 
he had to work. He saw clearly that the Republic 
could not last without change. He was ready to 
concede what Kruger refused ; and had he not been 
defeated by fraud in the struggle for the Presidency 
a few years ago, it is practically certain that he 
would have so modified the policy of the Transvaal 
Government as to remove the grievances that, 
disregarded, made war inevitable. 


THE controversy between Dr. St. George Mivart 
and the Church of Rome has been suddenly closed 
by his death. We shall never know now whether 
he would have submitted, or whether he would 
have dared to stand alone and face the worst. He 
had been in failing health for some time, and he 
had more than passed the limit of three-score years 
and ten; but the end must have been hastened by 
the excitement and the pain of the recent conflict. 
For to have been cut off from the Church to which 
he had devoted himself in early youth, and whose 
cause he had upheld with singular tenacity and 
courage during a long and busy life, must have been 
no common trial. He must have had a keen sense 
of failure and disappointment. By men of science 
he had found himself disparaged on account of his 
faith in the supernatural ; now he was outlawed by 
the Church as an unbeliever. Most men who are 
drawn into such strife have a different experience. 
During their earlier years they may be isolated— 
denounced by their opponents, suspected by their 
allies; but when they reach old age the estrange- 
ment passes away, and they are closely knit to 
those in whose cause they have fought. Dr. 
Mivart had to face the loneliness at the last. And 
those who sympathised most could give him least 
support. 





